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Art  Ifc  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Phiiofifhicat  Society  of  Mar^ 

chefier,  Vols.  I.  II.  8vo.  i2i.  bds.  Cadcll,  t7?5. 

I^ANCHESTER,  like  other  young  towns  in  the  northern. 

.  parts  of  England,  has  for  many  years  been  juftly  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  ardour,  ingenuity,  and  fuccefs  with  which  it' 
purfuod  different  branches  of  manufadlure,  and  extended  the 
fphere  of  its  commerce.  Unreftrained  by  the  (hackles  of  cor¬ 
porations,  and  the  vices  and  avocations  with  which  thefe  are 
allied,  the  people^of  Manchefter  have  trodden  the  paths  of 
induftry,  and  opeTTed  by  iheir  invention  new  avenues  of  mecha¬ 
nical  and  mercantile  exertions  to  their  countrymen.  And  now^ 
agreeably  to  the  natural  progrefs  of  human  views  and  paffions, 
they  apply  themfelves  with  equal  alacrity  to,  literature  and  phi- 
lofophy.  A  fociety  is  formed  among  a  number  of  . gentlemen 
of  that  place  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  has  for  its  objefi 
the  union  of  the  mechanical  with  the  liberal  arts  \  which  com- 
'bines  practice  with  fpeculation,  and  unites  with  the  culture  of 
the  fciences  the  improvement  of  the  arts  }  and  which  aims  to 
fofter  rifing  genius ;  to  incite  a  fpirit  of  emulation ;  and  to 
give  energy  to  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by  calling  them  forth 
into  early  exertion.  But  the  object  of  their  inftitution  is  thus 
fet  forth  in  the  preface  to  the  firft  volume  of  their  memoirs. 

^  Men,  however  great  their  learning,  often  become  indolent  and  un¬ 
ambitious  to  improve  in  knowledge,  for  want  of  afTociating  with  others 
of  fimilar,  talents  ^aod  acquirements :  having  few  opportunities  of 
communicating  their  ideas,  they  are  not  very  folicitoos  to  colledt  or 
arrange  thofe  they  have  acquired,  and  are  flill  lefs  anxious  about  thq 
f^her  cultivation  of  their  minds.— But  fcience,  like  hre,  is  put  in 
motion  by  collifion.r— Where  a  number  of  fuch  men  have  frequent 
Opportunities  of  meeting  and  converfing  together,  thought  beget> 
‘  £nc,  Rev.  Vol.  VI;  Jan.  1786.  A  thought. 
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thought,  and  every  hint  is  turtfed  to  pdtantage.  A  fpirit  of  inquiry 
glows  in  every  brealt.  Every  new  diicovery  relative  to  the  natural, 
inrtlledual,  or  nioral  worKI,  leads  to  further  inve (ligation  ;  and  each 
man  is  zealous  to  diftinguldj  hinifelf  in  the  rnterefling  purluit. 

•  .Sdth'fevc  been  the  confideratioti  f.iaf  hav^  led  to  tVe  inllifutib'ri 
tho'Liteifcry^and*Vhilofop<fi4fll  Soefct^  o^  Mady  ycrtrs 

fihee,  a  few  g^^ntlenien,  inhabitants  oi  the  town,  who  were  inipired 
with  a  talle  for  I  iteraturc  and  Philolophy,  formed  themfelves  into  a 


for  feveral  years  ;  and  many  reipceiabh  perions  being  defirous  of  be- 
comiivj  members,  the  numbers  were  increafed  fofar,  as  to  induce  the 
founders  of  this  focietv  to  think  ot  extending  their  original  defign.  Pre- 
fidcnts,  and  oyi^er  efneers  were  eleded,  a^eoda„onaws  formed,  and  a 
regular  foci^y  conlfrtiiteU,  and  dcnonilnated,  The  Literary  and  Philo- 
J'oph'iCal  liociety  of  ^lanchejurh 

This  fociciy  now  prefents  the  firft  fruits  of  Its  inftitution 
to  rile  public;  tind  they,  inform  us  that  from  the  aflidulty  of 
the  members,  ami  the  cm  refporulence  of  others,  there  is  rdafoii 
to  prefumc  that  a  volume  may  be  regularly  lent  to  the  prefs 
every  fecond  or  third  year. 

• 'Upon- thefe  volumes  of  Memoirs  .we  obferve  in  general,, 
that  they  contain  a  great  variety  arid' extent  of  learning,  with 
feveral  new  experiments  and  fails;  difplhy  great  boldnefs  of 
fancy  and  conjecture,  and  an  eager  third  after  knowledge.  Ot 
each  of  thcfe'papers  we  (hall  give  a  very. general  account,  with< 
feme  occafionarobfcrvatfons  ;  our  limits  admit  not  of  more; 
The  firft  paper  with  which  we  are  prefehted,  is  intitledv 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Opinion  that  the  Animal  Body  pof- 
fefles  the  Power  of  generating  Cold.  By  George  Bell,  M.  D. 
Read  May  i6,  1781.”  Dr.  Fordyce  and  other  gentlemen,  at 
different,  times  went  iiito  a  room;  the  air  of  which  was  heatedi 
to  a  degree  far  above-  that  of  the  human  blood  ;  and  though 
they  remained  there,  fometimes  fer  the  fpace  oF  half  an  hour, 
yet  the  heat  of*  their  bodies  was  not  increafed  by  more  than 
three  hundred  and  foUr  degrecsi  From  hence  they  concluded 
that  the  living  body  pofleffes  a  peculiar*  power  of  generating 
cold  by  tome  occult  operation.  Dr.  Bell  denies  that  this  con- 
dufion  is  juftly  drawn,  and  accounts  to  our  fatisfadlion  for 
the  phenomenon  in  queftion,  from  the  rarefa£lion  of  the  air 
with  which  Dr.  Fordyce  and  his  companions  were  furrounded 
the  evaporation  made  from  the  finf^ace  of  the  body,  and  the 
lucceffive  afflux  of  blood  to  the  furfacc  of  a  temperature  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  furrouncHng  air. 

’  ^‘  On  the  Advantages  of  Literature  and  Philofophy  in  ge- 
lAra!,  and  efpecially  on  the  Confiltency  of  Literary  and  ‘Phi- 
lofophical,  w’ith  Commercial,  Purfuits.  By  Tliomas  Henry, 
F,  K.  S,  Read  Oddber  3,  1781/*  Mr.  Henry  expatiates  on 
'  "  ‘‘  ‘  “  the 
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the  entertainment  and  •  improvement  to  be  derived  from  the 
purfuits  of  literature  and  philofophy,  and  on  this  fubjcil  pro¬ 
duces  abundance  of  quotations  from  the  fpe6fator,  Pope, 
Horace,  and  Haylcy,  He  alfo  (hews  the  connexion  betweea 
fome  of  the  liberal  fciences,  and  fome  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
—The  manner,  or  the  means  by  which  letters  humanize  the 
mind,  Mr.  Henry  has  not  fo  much  as  touched,  although  it  is 
a  very  interefting  and  curious  fubje£l.of  inquiry,  and  as  yet 
almoft  ground  untrod.  A  philofophcr,  in  a  difeourfe  addre  ffect 
to  a  Philofophlcal  Society,  ought  not  to  content  himfelf.  with 
telling  them  that  appearances  w^hether  in  the  moral  or  phyli- 
cal  world  exifl,  but  alfo,  if  polliblc,  wiiy^  and  how  they  exilt* 

•  Do^rina  fed  vim  promonet  injitam  " 

Re^ique  cultus  pefiora  rohorant^ 

—  DididiJJe  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores  nec  Jinit  ejfe  feros.^ 

Thefe^  w^ith  numberlefs  other  teftimonies  in  favour  of  polite 
literature,  are  in  every  body’s  mouth.— But  to  trace  the  chain 
between  literature  and  humanity,  is  the  province  of  a  philo* 
fopher'.  ‘  Is  it  by  wearing  off  thofe  antipathies,  ^whether  of  ani- 
mofity  or  interell  j  by  ftrengchening  a  difpofition  to  view  thiqgs 
in  their  caufes^  and  confequently  human  frailties  and  injuries 
in  the  weaknelTes  and  paffions  that  give  them  birth  ?  Is  it  by 
elevating  the  mind  above  the  common  objects  of  contention, 
and  nourifliing  a  candour  and  fympathy  with  our  fellow  men  \ 
or  in, what  way  is  it  that  the  arts  humanize  the  manners  of 
men,  and  will  not  fuffer  them  to  remain  rude  and  ferocious? 
This  is  the  queftion  that  we  fliould  have  expected  Mr.  Henry 
to  difeufs. 

Mr.  Henry^fets  himfelf  to  combat  an  opinion  that  philofo* 
phical  purluits  are  incompatible  with  thofe  of  bufinefs.  He 
thinks  that  both  might  be  carried  on  by  a  proper  arrangement 
of  time.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  without  a  degree  of  enthu- 
fiam,  there  can  be  no  delight  in  any  purfuit,  nor  yet  any  fuc- 
cefs.  And  two  different  kinds  of  enthufiam,  not  to  fayoppo- 
fite  kinds,  cannot  co-exift  in  the  fame  breaft.  A  war  would 
be  commenced  between  the  philofopher  and  the  tradefman,  and 
one  of  them  would  deftroy  the  other. 

On  Cryftallization.  By  Alexander  Eafon,  M.  D.  Read 
Noy.  14,  1781.”  Dr.  Eafon,  from  analogy,  and  fevcral  facts, 
makes  it  probable  that  all  precious  ftones,  with  many  other 
mineral  bodies,  have  been  originally  in  a  ftatc  of  fufioii,  by 
means  of  heat,  from  which  they  have  been  formed  by  the  law 
of  cryftallization. 

“  On  the  Prefervation  of  Sea- Water  from  Putrefa£tion  by 
Means  of  Quicklime.  By  Thomas  Henry,  F#  R.  S,  To 

A  2  ^  whict 
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which  is  added,  an  Account  oF  a  newly  invented  Machine  for 
Impregnating  Water,  or  other  Fluids,  with  Fixed  Air,  &c.  * 
Communicated  to  Mr.  Henry  by  J.  Haygarth,  M.  B.  F.R.S. 
Read  Nov.  21,  Mr.  Henry  {l)cws  the  manner  in 

which  he  preferved  fea-vvaicr  from  putrefaction  by  means  of 
quicklime. 

. .  *  On  the  Nature  and  EfTcntial  Character  of  Poctrv,  as  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  Profe,  By  Thomas  Barnes,  D.  D.  Read 
Dec.  5,  1781.*  Dr.  Barnes  fhews  that  there  are  different 
ordc(|)  and  degrees  too  of  poetry.  In  this  there  is  not  any 
great  difcovery.  The  ck)i^or,  however,  exhibits  a  very  juft 
and  lively  lelifli  of  poetry. 

*  On  the  Affinity  lubfifting  between  the  Arts,  with  a  Plan 
for  promoting  and  extending  Manufactures^  by  encouraging. 

.  thofe  Arts  on  which  Manufacturers  principally  depend.  By 
Thomas  Barnes,  D.  D.  Read  January  g,.  1782.*  Dr.  Barnes, 
having  with  equal  ingenuity,  truth,,  and  learning,  (hewn  that  k 
is  notdefirable  that  a  man  of  learning  fliould  devote  himfelf  to 
one  particular  objeCt,  and  that  the  interefts  of  fciciice  are  beft 
promoted  by  a  mofe  general  and  extended  application  to  dif« 
ferent  ftudies,  obferves, 

*  That,  in  the  prefent  (late  of  Arts,  capital  improvements  are  not 
to  be,  in  general,  expcClcd  from  thofe,  who  would,  at  firil  fight,  ap« 
pear  moft  likely  to  make  them ;  I  mean,  the  workmen  in  different 
Jbranches  of  mechanifm.  Turn  your  eyes  to  any  of  our  numerous' 
manufactures.  You  find  every  dlvifion  of  meclianical  labour  exe¬ 
cuted  by  a  feparate  fet  of  workmen.  Dr.  Smith,  hi  his  Wealth  of 
Nations,  tclk  us  that  a  Fin  goes  through  eighteen  feveraf  dittinCt 
operations,^  each  of  which,  probably,  in  a  large  concern,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  a  different  operator,  who,  it  may  be  prefumed,  would 
feel  himlclf  very  aukward  aiid  unseady,  if  obliged  to  change  em¬ 
ployment  with  any  other  of  his  iellow  workmen.  How  many  handa 
concur  in  the  formation  of  a  Watch,  but  very  few  of  whom  arc  fo 
well  acquainted  with  the  whole  mechanilin,  as  to  be  able  to  put  the 
AVatch  together,  or  to  calculate  the  difi'erent  wheels,  of  which  it  is 
compofed* 

*  i  imagine  it  to  be  owing  to  this  circumftance,  that  improvemeiitSj 
upon  a  larger  fcalc,  fuch  as  the  invention  of  great  and  complicated 
machines,  &c.  have  generally  been  made  by  perfons  not  originally 
educated  to  the  pcoteiiion  of  thofe  arts  in  which  they  have  made 
filch  allonifhisg  difeoveries.  W'hilfi  the  regular  artiils  have  had  their 
attention  fixed  upon  the  little  points  and  ramifications  of  art,  in 
•which  indeed  they  have  become  ailonifhingly  perfect,  the  others, 

. Handing  more  at  a  diflance,  have  had  a  wider  field,  a  nobler  objedt 
In  their  view^  at  once.  Hence,  their  minds  have  been  extended 

a  complex  whole,  the  firft  faint  outline  of  which  they  have,  by 
flow  degrees  of  patient  labour,  finilhed  into  form  and  beauty.  Hence, 
atooll  all  our  late  miachines  have  been  invented,  in  a  part  of  tine 
edanti}',  wheic  the  ftatc  of  the  Arts  is  not  greatly  improved,  and 
*  '  ■  ‘  ;  where 
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«vhere  original  genius  is  not  minced  down  to  the  ihrcds  and.  atoms 
of  a  long  cilabliihed  and  widely  extended  manufa^luie.’ 

But  if  random  genius  has  made  aftonifhing  difcovcrics  and 
improvements  without  any  aid,  but  thdt  of  native  fagacity, 
how  many  minds.  Dr.  Barnes  a(ks,  capable,  with  ailidance 
and  encouragement,  of  producing  the  happieft  inventions^ 
have,  for  want  of  them,  pined  in  obfeurity,  been  loft  to  the 
world,  and  incapable  of  any  great  atchievement  ?  After  thefc 
and  other  obfervations.  Dr.  Barnes  proceeds  to  challc  out  the 
outlines  of  a  plan,  the  foie  objeft  and  principle  of  which  is, 
the  improvement  of  our  manufactures,  by  the  improvement  of 
thofe  arts  on  which  they  depend. 

*  The  firll  objedl  of  this  fcheme,  fays  he,  is, — To  provide  a  pub* 
lie  rcpofitory  among  us  for  chemical  and  mechanic  knowledge; 

•  In  order  to  this,  I  could  wi(h  models  to  be  procured,  of  all 
fuch  machines,  in  the  various  arts,  as  feem  to  bear  the  moft  didant 
lelation  to  our  own  manufadures.  AU  the  procefies  in  thofe  of  Silk, 
of  Woollen,  of  Linen,  and  of  Cotton,  Ihould  be  here  delineated. 
Thefe  would  make  the  moil  necelTary  and  important  parts  of  this 
collection.  But  to  thefe  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  added, 
the  aitoniflung  eireCts  of  Mechanic  Genius  in  other  branches,  which 
have  not  fo  apparent  an  affinity  with  our  own. 

In  this  rcpofitory,  let  there  be  likewife  provided,  Mi  alTort- 
ment  of  the  feveral  ingredients  ufed  in  dying,  printing,  &c.  for  the 
purpofe  of  experiments. 

**  A  fuperintendant  will  be  neceffary,  to  arrange,  and  to  apply 
this  collection  to  its  proper  uie.  He  fi^old  be  a  man '  weQ  verfe4 
in  chemical  and  mechanic  knowledge.  And  Let  his  province  be, 
at  certain  fealons,  and  under  certain  regulations,  to  give  IcClufrs, 
advice,  and  affiilance,  to  thofe  who  wi(h  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge 
of  thefe  arts« 

**  Laftly ;  kt  the  expexicc,  necefiary  to  open,  and  to  fupport  the 
fcheme,  be  defrayed  by  a  fubfeription ;  and  let  every  fubferiber  have 
the  power  of  nominating  one,  or  more,  to  receive  the  advantages 
of  this  inftitution,” 

*  I  mean  only  to  draw  the  rudeft  outline  of  the  plan,  and  would 
leave  it  to  the  enfuing  converfation  to  be  filled  up,  with  colouring,  or 
ihade.  By  this  (cheme,  properly  methodized  and  conducted,  I  (honld 
hope  for  fome  of  the  following  advantages. 

*  This  mechanic  fchool  would  properly  finiih  the  education  of  a 
young  Tradefinan,  or  Manufacturer.  It  would  fuccecd,  in  its  na*. 
tural  order,  to  the  fchool  for  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It  would  ferve 
as  a  proper  itepof  tranfidon,  from  thence  to  the  warehoufc;  and, 
perhaps,  it  might  become  a  regular  part  of  a  young  Gentleman's 
preparation  for-bufinefs.  How  defirable  a  part  it  would  be  1  will 
not  here  fay.  Other  gentlemen  prefent  are  much  better  qualified  to 
decide  upon  the  queftion. 

*  But  the  principal  advantage  I  Ihould  propofe  from  this  fcheme,  is ' 
ibis.  Here  would  be  a  kina  of  general  pracle,  which  thofe  might 

A3  '  confult. 
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coTifult,  who  were  engaged  in  mechanical  improvements,  and  who 
might  here,  at  once,  gain  that  information,  which  it  might  coft  them 
months  and  years  to  obtain,  by  their  own  unaffilled  eftbrts. 

‘  In  would  be  very  eafy  to  enlarge,  in  theory,  upon  the  poffible*, 
and  probable  benefits  of  this  inftitution.  But  I  check  myfeU,  hoping 
to  hear,  from  GcntleAien  more  converfant  with  manufadlures,  their 
fenfe  of  this,  it  may  be,  vifionary  fchemc. 

‘  Remarks  on  the  different  Succefs,  with  Refpeft  to  Healthy 
of  fome  Attempts  to  pafs  the  Winter  in  high  Northern  Lati¬ 
tudes.  By- John  '  Aikin,  M.  D.  Read  January  i6,  1782/ 
Dr.  Aikin,  after  much  obfervation  on  thecircumftances,  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  and  fate  of  voyagers  to  high  northern  latitudes, 
concludes  that  water,  exercife,  and  frefli  provifions,  arc  efficaci¬ 
ous  againft  the  feurvy. 

‘  An  Effay  on  the  Pleafures  which  the  Mind  receives  from 
the  Exercife  of  its  Faculties,  and  that  of  Tafte  in  particular* 
By  Charles  de  Policr,  Efq.  Read  February’ 27,  1782.*  Mr. 
Polier  appears  to  have  pofl’effed  a  very  happy  talent  for  meta- 
phyfical  difquifition  ;  he  unites  profoundnefs  of  fentiment  with 
oiftinftnefs  of  arrangement  and  perfpicuicy  of  exprcffion.  He 
fhews  that,  independently  of  any  other  incentive,  there  is  a 
pleafure  inherent  in  whatever  exercifes  the  rriind  without  fati¬ 
guing  it.  The  caufe  of  this  he  docs  not  attempt  to  explain  ; 
hut  gives  a  kind  of  approfondiffement  to  the  fact,  by  obferving, 
that, 

>  • 

*  This  principle  docs  not  hold  good  of  the  mind  only,  but  is  equally 
applicable  to  every  other  component  part  of  our  being.  There  is  an 
agreeable  fenfation  annexed  to  whatever  exercifes  the  organs  of  the 
body  .without  weakening  them;  and  in  the  ientimenls  or  emotions 
of  the  heait,  whatever  keeps  clear  of  the  tumult  of  the  paflions,  is 
attended  with  a  degree  of  plerifure.  Proofs  of  thefe  pofitions  might 
be  brought  innumerable,  but  would  probably  be  unneceflary.  Moil 
of  the  ancient  philofophers  have  laid  them  down  as  the  foundation 
of  their  ideas  of  human  perfedion  ;  and  there  arc  'few  perfons,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  of  any  refledion  and  experience,  who  have  not  ielt  the  truth 
of  them  in  themlelvcs,  or  observed  it  in  others.’ 

Mr.  Polier  proceeds  to  make  fcveral  ingenious  remarks  on 
fuch  works  of  art  as  give  exercife  to  the  mind,  and  come 
chiefly  under  that  faculty  of  the  underftanding,  known  by 
the  name  of  tafte  ;  and  what  he  fays  on  the  fubject  of  rhyme^ 
among  various  9brervatiQns,.not  more  refined  than  juft,  appears 
to  us  |>arttcularly  ftriking. 

‘  On  CEconomical  Regifters.  By  J.  Wimpey.:  Read 
Alarch  13,  1782/  Mr,  Wimpey  thinks  that  CEconomical 
Kegifters,  a  plan  for  w  hich  he  lays  down,  .would  fcrve  to  dif- 
cover  thieves,  and  alftt  to  make  trs  acquainted  with  thc  flate 
of  populabpn,  and  the  cjuantity  of  corn  annually  produced  in 

thefe 
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thefe  kingdoms.  The  author  will  not  be  difpleafed  when  he 
is  informed  that  the  Czarina  of  Rulfia,  who,  in  general,  fol¬ 
lows  the  wifeit  and  molt  liberal  counfels,  has  lately  carried  fuch 
apian,  as  he  recommends,  into  execution. 

‘  On  the  Pleafure  which  the  MinJ,  in  many  Cafes,  re¬ 
ceives,  from  contemplating  Scenes  of  Diftrefs.  By  T.  Barnes* 
D.  D.,  ’Read  April  3,  1782/  Or.  Bi  unes  aferibes  the  gratf- 
lication,  which  the  mind  feels  from'the  fu  vey’of  many  feenes 
of  forrow,  to  curiofityi  to  fympathy,  to  mental  exertion,  to 
the  idea  of  our  own  fecurity,  and  to  the  ftrong  feelings  oc- 
cafioned  by  viewing  the  adliohs  and  palTions  of  mankind,  in 
intertfting  fituations.  We  would  afk  the  worthy  dolftor,  whe¬ 
ther  thofe  ftrong  feelings  occaiioned  by  viewmg  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  palfions  of  mankind^  in  interefting  fituations,”  im¬ 
ply  any  emotion  difrerent  from  fuch  as  are  implied  in  fympa- 
thy  and  .mental  exertion  ? 

‘  The  final  caule  of  this  conftitution  of  the  human  mind  is  proba¬ 
bly,  that  by  means  of  this  ftiong  feniatlon  the  foul  may  be  preferved 
in  continual  and  vigorous  motion — that  its  feelings  may  be  kept 
lively  and  tender — that  it  may  learn  to  praciiie  the  virtues  it  admires 
—and  to  aflift  thofe  to  whom  its  lympathy  can  reach — and  that  it  may 
thus  be  led,  .’by  theie  ibcial  excrciles  of  the  heart,  to  fotten  with  com- 
palfion — to  expand  with  benevolence— and  generoufly  to  aflift  in  every 
cafe,  in  which  alfillance  can  be  given.  An  end  thisTufficienC  •'  * 

- . “  To  aflei  t  eternal  Providence, 

And  juftify  the  'ways  ot  God  to  man.” 

Thefe  fentiments  arc  worthy  of  a  Philofophical  Theolo-  . 
gian. '  ■  “  “ 

‘  Obfervations.oh  Blindnefs,  and  on  the  Employment  of 
the  other  Senfes  to  /upply  the  Lofs  of  Sight.  By.  Mr.  Bew* 
Read  April  17,  1782/  Mr.  Be.w  ftiews  in  a  very  pleafing 
manner,  and  by  an  interefting  enumeration  of  fails,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  pertinent  remarks,  that,  ‘  notwithftanding  the  gre^t 
and  comprehenfive  powders  of  fight,  there  is  little  of  the  ac^ 
tual  knowledge  acquired  by  this  faculty,  that  may  not,  by  at¬ 
tentive  and  patient  pcrfcverance,  be  comm^unicated  to  the  man 
who  has  been. doomed  to  darknefs  from  his  birth.* 

‘  A  Treatlfe  on  Salt-Petre.  By  James  Mafley,Efq.*  Mr. 
Mafley  has  made  fuch  difeoveries  as,  he  thinks,  may  render 
the  bufinefs  of  making  fait  petre  no  lefs  eafy  and  familiar  to 
bis  countrymen,  than  it  has  long  bepn  to  our  neighbours  on  ^ 
the  continent. 

*  An  Attempt  to  (hew,  that  a  Tafte  for  the  Beauties  of  Na-  . 
ture  and  the  fine  Arts  has  no  Influence  favourable  to  Morals. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel- Hall,  A.  M.  Read  May  15,  1782/ 
That, tafte  can  HI  fupply  the  want  of  moral  difeiplinc,  that  the 
'  •  ‘  A  4  •  *  prevailing 
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prevailing  manners,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  na¬ 
tions  may  be  brought  in  proof,  as  Mr.  Hall  obferves,  that  lite¬ 
rature  and  the  fine  arts  are  not  able  to  eradicate  from  the  human 
breaft  the  feeds  and  the  propenfities  of  vice,  are  truths  which 
will  be  readily  admitted  :  and  yet  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
may  be,  as  in  our  opinion  they  are,  favourable  to  virtue.  Even 
the  preaching  of  the  gofpel  is  not  able,  at  leaft  it  has  not  yet 
been  able,  to  overturn  the  kingdom  of  Satan  ;  yet  Mr.- Hall 
will  not  contend  that  fermons  and  prayers  are  ufelefs.  In 
pleading  againft  the  fine  arts,  and  arraigning  the  effeminacy 
and  felnflinefs  of  learned  and  refined  ages,  Mr.  Hall  miftakes 
collateral  efFe£ls  for  caufes. — 'Fhis  elFay  appears  to  be  an 
humble  imitation  of  what  Roufleau  has  written  on  the  fame 
fubjeft. — Although  literary  education  and  habits  cannot  be 
faid  to  furnifh  direftly  any  principles  or  motives  of  moral 
action,  yet  they  do  certainly  humanize  and  fortify  the  mind 
in  heroic,  as  they  melt  it  down  into  the  foftnefs  of  amiable 
▼irtue. 

*  Obfervations  on  the  Ufe  of  Acids  in  bleaching  of  Linen* 
By  Dr.  Eafon*  Read  Auguft  7,  1782*’  Dr.  Eafon  is  fully 
perfuaded,  after  conlidering  the  nature  of  muriatic  acids,  that 
they  will  anfwcr  better  in  the  bleaching  of  cloth  than  the  vi¬ 
triolic  ;  and  as  the  muriatic  acid  is  confiderably  cheaper,  he 
thinks  it  (hould  have  a  fair  trial. 

*  Conje£lural  Remarks  on  the  Symbols  of  Charafters,  em¬ 


ployed  by  Aftronomers,  to  reprefent  the  feveral  Planets,  and 
by  the  Chemifts,  to  exprefs  the  feveral  Metals  ;  in  a  Letter  to 
Thomas  Percival,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  By  Martin  Wall, 
M.  D.  Prelcdtor  of  Chemiftry  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford* 
Read  October  9,  1782.'  The  fubjeft  of  this  paper  is  curi¬ 
ous,  andt  though  not  very  important  in  itfelf,  is  connected, 
by  means  of  that  chain  which  unites  together  all  the  arts  and 
fcienccs,  into  feveral  profound  and  interefting  topics  of  fpe- 
xulatio  • 

<  Whoever  engages,  fays  Dr.  Wall,  in  the  ftudy  of  Chemiftry, 
cannot  but  remark,  with  fome  degree  of  curiofity,  how  exten- 
fively  the  ufe  of  fymbols  or  characters  has  prevailed  in  this  fcience ; 
and  is  naturally  led  to  enquire,  from  whence  this  practice  origi¬ 
nated,  and  whether  the  charadters  ufed  arc  merely  arbitrary,  .or 
liave  any  relation,  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  fubftaaces  which  they 
are  employed  to  reprefent.  That  many  of  them  are  entirely  arbi* 
trary,  is  commonly  fuppofed  by  thofe,  whofe  knowledge  of  che* 
mical  authors  is  only  flight  and  fuperficial ;  but  the  enthuiialm  of 
a  tew,  whole  reading  has  been  more  extenfive,  fuggefts  a  different 
idea.  Every  charafter  is,  by  thefe,  conceived  to  conyey  an  accurate 
ckfeription  ot  the  qualities  of  the  fubftance  which  it  reprefents.  ft 
is  hai^y  neceffary  to  obferve,  th^  this  opinion  is  not  indireAly  fup^ 

ported 
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ported  by  Boerhaave,  and  his  commentator  Shaw  * ;  and  Dr.  Price  \ 
in  his  account  of  his  extraordinary  experiments  on  mercury,  hlver  and 
gold,  afTerts,  that  the  ancient  chemifts  either  knew  or  bflieved,  that 
the  imperfefl  metals  had  a  faline  principle,  which  they  denoted  by  .1 
crofs  attached  to  their  characters.  It  is  iinpolEble,  perhaps,  to  ad¬ 
vance  very  far  in  our  inquiries  into  this  fubjed  ;  yet  lome  little  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  it,  by  a  due  attention  to  ihofe  characters  which 
are  above  alluded  to,  thofe  by  which  the  metals  are  reprefented.  And 
hrft,  it  cannot  but  appear  very  ilriking,  that  the  lymbois  employed 
to  reprefent  the  feven  metals,  which  alone  were  known  in  the  earlier 
ages,  are  the  fame  as  thofe  which  were  applied  by  the  firft  aftrono- 
mers  to  denote  the  feven.  planets.  Fhe  cheniills  have,  in  general, 
arrogated  to  themfclves  the  prior  right  to  thefe  characters,  upon  the 
pretence,  that  they  point  oyt  mod  accurately  the  various  qualities  of 
the  metals ;  whereas,  to  the  planets  they  have  no  kind  of  relation. 
Yet,  notwithiianding  the  plaufibility  of  their  arguments,  I  am  in-* 
dined  to  entertain  a  contrary  opinion,  and  to  believe  that  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  aflronomers  have  a  better  foundation.* 

After  entering  deeply,  though  concifely,  into  the  ancient^ 
and  particularly  the  Egyptian  mythology,  Dr.  Wall  fliews  the 
fancied  connexions  between  the  planets  and  the  metals  repre** 
iented  by  the  fymbols  in  queftion. 

*  Remarks  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  Ancients.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Falconer,  M.  D.  F.  R:  S.  Communicated  by  Dr* 
Percival.  Read  October  16,  lyha.’  Dr.  Falconer,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  acknowledges  the  fuperiority  of  the  mo¬ 
derns  over  the  ancients,  in  moft  branches  of  natural  philo- 
fophy,  is  inclined  to  think,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients 
has  been  over-rated,  and  that  feveral  things  were  known  to 
them^  at  lead  as  faXs,  and  matters  of  obfervation.  This  be 
proves  by  a  variety  of  important  inftances. 

‘  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Influence  of  the  Scenery  of 
a  Country  on  the  Manners  of  its  inhabitants.  By  William 
Falconer,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Read  Odlober  23,  1782.*  It  is 
the  objeX  of  this  very  ingenious  eflay,  to  (hew  that  external 
objedls  not  only  influence  our  aefUons  and  condu<£I,  but  even 
direct  our  fpeculative  fentiments. 

*  Animated  beings,  and,  far  above  the  reft,  the  human  fpecles, 
are  the  moft  powerful  in  produdng  thefe  efFeds.  W#  are  naturally 
led  to  adopt  the  pafOons,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  imitate  the  cha- 
radter  of  thofe,  to  whofe  company  and  converfation  we  are  daily  ha¬ 
bituated  }  and  this  difpofition  is  fo  potent,  that  even  error  and  prqu- 
dice  are  often  introduced,  and  almolt  voluntarily  entertained,  by  thofcp 

**1^**^"'"**^  -  -r  -  —  . 

/ 

*  Shaw*s  Boerhaave,  Vol.  I.  p.  68. 
t  Price's  Experiments  on  Mercury,  Sec.  Preface,  p.  ii« 
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^hofe  charader  ard  underHanding,  in  other  inflances,  fhould  feem  to 
afibrd  the  moil  complete  fecurity  againit  fuch  examples  of  human 
frailty.  ^ 

*  A  lefs  potent,  but  a  fomewhat  fimilar  influence,  is  exerted  bv  in¬ 
animate  objedis.  Scenes  of  horror,  even  though  rornpofed  of  Hfelefs 
materials,  impart  gloomy  and  ternble  ideas  to  the  mind ;  and  thofe  of 
plealure  tend,  on  the  contrary,  to  exhilarate  and  jcfrefh  it.  Hence 
VC  may  infer,  that  the  afped  or  face  of  a  country  might  contribute, 
5n  fome  meafure,  towards  the  formation  of  the  manners  and  charaQer 
of  the  people. 

*  'riie  hr  mediate  and  dire^l  cfte^l  of  the  fight  of  obje(Ss,  of  either 
of  the  kinus  above  mentioned,  would  be,  I  apprehend,  but  weak ; 
but  we  fhould  confider,  that  they  mud,  fiorr  their  nature,  be  almofl: 
conllaurly  operating ;  and  by  their  repeated  aftion  may  make  amends 
lor  the  flightnefs  of  the  irapreifions,  diilindly  coufidered 

‘  As  it  is  the  natural  property  of  beautiful  objeds  to  communicate 
plcafarabll  ideas  to  the  mind,  and  to  elevate  the  fpirits,  we  may  from 
thence  infer,  that  the  view  of  a  fertile,  pleafant,  and  cultivated  coun¬ 
try,  would  infpire  fentiments  of  delight  and  fatisfadion  into  tiiofe  ac- 
cuilomed  to  lurvey  it.  A  cultivated  garden  was  the  feene  of  delight, 
feledcd  by  that  celebrated  patron  of  fenfual  pleafure  Epicurus ;  and 
the  exhilarating  efieds  produced  upon  the  mind  by  the  furvey  of  a 
beautiful  feenery  of  country,  are  noticed  by  feveral  of  the  poets,  and 
'  particularly  by  Milton.'  ' 

The  doctor  proceeds  to  illuflrate  his  pofition,  by  an  appeal 
to  ancient  and  prefent,  or  modern  feenes. . 

^  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Charles  de  Polier,  Efq. 
By  rhomas  Pcrcival,  M.  D.  Read  November  13,  1782/ 
This  is  the  Mr.  Poller,  of  whofe  difeourfe  on  the  exertion  of 
the  powders  of  the  n*ind  we  have  here  given  fome  account.  His 
manneVs  were  as  amiable  as  his  intellectual  powers  were  emi¬ 
nent.  To  have  his  elogium  written  by  Dr.  Percival,  Laudari 
a  laudato  viro^  is  a  circumftance  very  honourable  to  his  me¬ 
mory. 

Thoughts  on  the  Style  and  Tafte  of  Gardening  among 
the  Ancients.  By  William  Falconer,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c. 
Communicated  by  Dr.  Pcrcival.  'Read  Dec.  ii,  1782.*’ 
Dr.  Falconer,  after  taking  a  furvey  of  the  ancient  and  eaftcra 
gardens,  and  intermixed  various  obfervations  on  the  principles 
of  gardening,  concludes,  that  the  general  method  of  laying 
out  ground  in  this  country,  feems  at  prefent  to  be  very  rational. 
And,  on  the  whole,  he  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  iiotwith- 
{landing  our  want  of  the  ornaments  proper  for  hot  climates, 
jn  our  gardens  and  pleafure  grounds.  Great  Britain  is  capable 
of  affording  more  real  and  genuine  beauty  in  views  of  this 
kind,  than  is,  perhaps,  any  where  elfe  to  be  met  with. 

“  Qn  the  Rcgeneiation  of  Animal  Subftances.  Bv  Charles 
.White,  Ffq.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Read  December  18,  1702.*  Mr. 

While 
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White  (hews  that  great  number  of  broken  and  loft  bones  hav® 
been  regenerated,  and  diflbvered  nerves  reunited. 

“  An  ElFay  on  the  Diverfions  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fifli- 
ing,  &c.  confidered  as  compatible  with  Humanity.  Read 
January  15,  1783.*  ^'he  author  of  this  effay,  who  is  a  man 
of  genius,  and,*  we  doubt  not,  of  great  humanity,  by  way  of 
juftifying  human  hoftilities  againft  the  biutc  creation,  reafona 
thus : - -  ‘  * 

‘  If  exercife  then  be  neceflafy  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  man  -; 
if  it  be  alfo  necelfary  to  thoie  pleafures,  for  which  nature  has  inspired 
him  with  the  thirll ;  and  if  hunting,  fhooting  and  fifhing,  furnifti  llimu. 
lating  motives,  which,  in  their  aolence,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  fup- 
ply  ;  ihefe  diverfions  may  be  efteemed  both  innocent  and  virtuous* 
whilft  confidered  folely  with  rc'ped  to  the  agent;  and  it  remains 
only  to  examine,  how  far,  to  the  united  motives  of  pleafure  and. ad¬ 
vantage  to  man,  other  reafons  may  be  added,  in  juftification  of  ac» 
tions,  which  refped  the  lives  and  happinefs  of  the  bi  ute  creation.  . 

‘  Man,  as  lord  of  the  creation,  regards  every  other  animal  as  in¬ 
tended  for  his  necefTary  ufe,  and  fubfervientto  his  reafonable  purpofes. 
This  prerogative  feems  to  have  been  intended  for  him  in  the  original 
conftitution  of  things ;  and  it  is  fully  evident,  that  the  proper  exercife 
of  it  is  not  more  favourable  to  his  own,  than  to  the  general  goodl 
Of  fome*  animals  he  prolongs  the  lives,  and  provides  for  the  fupport; 
to  make  them  conducive  to  his  own  convenience.  Others,  doomed 
to  contribute  to  his  fullenance,  are  cut  off  ere  they  attain  maturity.  • 
Even  if  it  were  not  expedient  to  facrifice  thefe  to  the  indilpenfibic 
wants  of  man,  neceflity  would  equally  prompt  him  to  their  deftruc- 
tion  ;  fince,  if  they  were  left  uninterruptedly  to  provide  for  their  own 
fupport,  and  to  propagate  their  fptcies,  their  increaie  would  foon  be 
incompatible  with  his  exiftence,  and,  probably,  with  that  of  their 
own.  ’  . 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  this  caufe  mankind  are  both 
judges,  advocates,  and  juries.  But  were  the  brute  creation 
to  fit  in  judgment  on  this  queftion,  they  would  doubtlefs  reply 
to  our  ingenious  defender  of  hunting,  as  in  the  fable,  ‘‘  Sir, 
this  may  be  diverfion  to  you,  but  it  is  death  to  us  **  They 
would  no  doubt,  among  all  the  different  fyftems  of  religion 
and  philofophy  that  have  yet  appeared  in  the  world,  give  a  pre-* 
ference  to  that  of  the  Brumins  or  Gymnofophifts  of  India. 

‘  Obfervations  on  Longevity.  By  Anthony  Fothergilf* 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  communicated  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  PercivaL* 
Read  Jan.  15,  1783.’  Dr.  Fothergill  gives  a  lift  of  long-r 
lived  perfons,  and  makes  fome  practical  obfervations  on  their 

^  ■'■■  ■  'I  ■  '  '  ■  II  :  I  U»  yy  '  '  ■  I  I  ,  I  piw 

•  *  In  the  laft  clafs  may  be  enumerated  moft  of  the  viflims  to  the 
diverfions  we  fpeak  of.* 
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fnrcumftances  and  manner  of  life.  He  thinks,  that,  in  order 
to  furnlfli  materials  for  a  future  hiftory  of  longevity,  the  bills- 
of  mortality  throughout  the  kingdom  ought  toberevifed,  and 

fut  on  a  better  footing,  agreeably  to  a  plan  pointed  out  by  Dr. 

crcival,  and  of  which  Manchefter  and  Chefter  have  already 
given  a  fpecimen  highly  worthy  of  imitation.  The  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Fothergill  juftly  obferves,  might  be  further  improved 
with  very  little  trouble,  by  adding  a  particular  account  of  the 
diet  and  regimen  of  every  perfon  who  dies  at  eighty  years  of 
age,  or  upwards. — The  dodtor  proceeds  to  give  advice  con¬ 
cerning  the  circumftances  moft  eflentially  necefFary  to  life  : 
air  and  climate,  meat  and  drink,  motion  and  reft,  the  fecre- 
tions  and  excretions,  fleep  and  watching,  affedtions  of  the 
mind. 

^  On  the  Influence  of  the  Imaginatlen  and  the  Paflions 
upon  the  Underflanding.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnes,  D.  D. 
Read  Feb.  I2,  1783.’  In  this  difeourfe  Dr.  Barnes  (hews, 
with  great  eloquence,  that,  in  many  cafes,  the  vigour  of  ima¬ 
gination  will  give  correfpondent  vigour  to  the  judgment ;  and 
that  a  degree  of  warmth  and  fenfibility  will  be  greatly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  clcarnefs,  as  well  as  to  the  celerity,  of  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  underftanding.  In  fupporting  this  hypothefis,  he 
gives  a  defeription  of  the  human  mind,  which  we  think  juft, 
and  which  is  conformable  to  fentiments  we  have  hazarded  on 
the  fame  fubjedl,  in  the  courfe  of  our  review  of  Dr.  Rcid^s 
philofophy. 

•  It  docs  not  appear  to  me  philofophically  juft,  to  deferibe  the  foul, 
as  confiding  of  feveral  diilindi  and  difeordant  faculties,  of  which, 
fome  are  commiflioned  perpetually  to  oppofe  and  contradift  the 
others.  The  proper  idea  of  human  nature  feems  to  be,  “  That  it  is 
ONE  UNCOMPOUNDED  ESSENCE,  Continually  in  motion,  and  receiving 
different  denominations,  according  to  the  different  modes  and  circum- 
ftanccs  of  its  movement. Inftead  of  confidering  the  underftanding, 
memory,  paftions,  and  will,  as  diftinQ  and  oppofte  po^iversy  or,  as  un« 
connected  tenants  under  the  fame  roof,  w'ould  it  not  be  more  juft,  to 
confider  them  all  as  modes  of  the  mind  itself,  and  as  each  of  them 
bearing  the  common  nature  and  charafler  of  the  whole  united  fpirit  ? 
We  ftiould  then  confider,  the  mind  itfelf  as  underftanding,  the  mind  it- 
felf  as  judging,  remembering,  feeling,  willing.  And  this  idea  would 
pc  exadly  conibnant  to  many  fafls,  and  phaenomena  of  human  nature, 
which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned.*  ^ 

In  addition  to  what  Dr.  Barnes  has  advanced  on  this  fub- 
jeef,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  operation  of  the  imagination 
is  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  the  judgment  or  underftand- 
ixig.  The  imagination,  it  is  commonly  faid,  by  different  af- 
fociation  unites^  and  the  intelledl  diferiminates  objects.  But 
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di(crifnination,  difFerence,  diffimilitude,  have  a  reference  to 
ftmilitude  and  famenefs  :  and  therefore  the  procefs  of  the  ima« 

i (nation,  and  that  of  the  iinderftanding,  are  ejufdtm  generi54^ 
>r.  Barnes  fuppofes  the  cafe  of  a  mind  that  could  only  re<» 
member.  He  juifly  obferves,  that  fuch  a  mind  would  fall  ac 
once  into  the  tra<5l  marked  out  by  others,  and  would  never 
employ  its  own  powers  by  reafoning  and  determining  for  it- 
felf.  But  he  adds,  ^  accordingly  we  find,  that  perfons  of  the 
llrongeft  memory  have  generally  the  weakeft  judgments/^ 
This,  though  a  common  remark,  is  by  no  means  juft.  On 
the  contrary,  perfons  of  the  livelieft  imaginations  and  foundeft 
underftandings,  have,  in  fac^,  alfo  the  ftrongeft  memories, 
if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  Itrcngth  of  memory  by  the  extent 
of  its  comprehenfion,  by  the  variety,  the  numt^,  and  the 
importance  of  the  ideas  with  which  it  is  furniftied.  That  a. 
lively  imagination  is  connected  with^  a  lively  fenfibility  of 
temper,  is  allowed.  This  fenfibility  melts  down,  as  it  were, 
the  mind  into  a  ftate  of  fufion,  fitted  for  the  reception  of  im- 
preffions.  Without  fuch  fenfibdity,  the  mind  would  not  take 
any  intereft,  would  not  be  impitllld,  and  would  not,  there¬ 
fore,  retain  impreftions.  A  quick  fenfibility  receives  innu¬ 
merable  impreffions  that  cannot  be  received  by  a  dull  mind. 
And  though  old  impreinons  are,  in  fuch  a  temper,  fuperfeded 
by  new  ones  ;  yet  a  vigour  of  imagination  recalls  them  again, 
by  a  thoufand  conne^fior^s  or  aftpeiations. 

The  more  a  man  knows,  the  more  he  wull  remember.- 
Suppofe  a  number  of  ftrangers  in  the  gallery  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons...  If  the  fubjc£t_  of  debate  be  the  quality  and  price 
of  grain,  and  the  bell  methods  of  encouraging  its  growth : — 
here  the  farmer  and  corn  merchant  would  remember'  more  of 
the  matter  than  the  ihopkeeper.  Suppofe  the  debate  turns  on. 
naval  affairs;  the  fcaman  would  remember  moft.  Suppofe  ic 
to  turn  on  trade,  the  merchant ;  or  on  campaigns,  marches, 
and  battles  j  the  foldier.  The  like  may  be  affirmed  of  every, 
ether  profeffion.  The  general  fcholar  alone  could  enter  into, 
and  report  the  fpeeches  of  Loid  Loughborough  and  Mr.  Burkc«. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  previous  knowledge  is  necclTary  to 
;he  treafuring  up  and  multiplying  the  ftores  of  the  memory: 
and  that  Dr.  Barnes  might  have  confirmed  his  hypotliefis,  by 
luaintaining,  that  ftrength  of  memory  is  naturally  conjoined 
with  foundnefs  of  judgment,  extent  of  knowledge,  fenfibility. 
and  vigour  of  imagination  ;  here  we  might  mention  the  names 
of  the  admirable  Crichton,  of  Grotius,  of  Bifhop  Berke-, 
LEV,  with  many  other  names  Juftly  celebrated  for  ftrengtii  of 
memory,  as  well  as  vigour  of  fancy  and  underftanding.— -It 
is  uue,  that  dull  and  luperficiai  men,  who  are  incapable  of 
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abftratStion  and  generalizatihh,  attach  themfelves  to  folitary 
and  fcparate  fa6ls,  and  exhauit  on  them  what  little -power  of 
perception  and  retention  they  are  endowed  with.  Such  fa£ts 
draw  not  the  attention  of  genius,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
be.  remembered. ~it  is  in  this  manner  that  we  may  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  falfe  pioverb,  “  That  great  wits  have 
fhort  memories.” 

‘  An  Effay  on  the  Afcent  of  Vapour.  By  A.  Eafon,  M.-D. 
Read  Nov.  27,  1782.’ — Dr.  Eafon  refolves  both  the  afcent 
and  defeent  of  vapour  into  heat  and  eledricity.  •  - 

‘  On  the  comparative  Merit  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns, 
with  refped  to  the  Imitative  Aits.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Kirfhaw. 
Read  Feb.  19,  1783.*  Mr.  Kirlhaw  points  out  the  excellen¬ 
cies  of  the  ancients  in  the  imitative  arts  ;  at  the  fame  time 
fliews,  ,that  the  .moderns  have  made  not  only  fome  improve¬ 
ments,  but  alfo  inventions,  of  which  the  ancients  were  en-* 
tirely  ignorant. 

•  /  On  the  Impropriety  of  allowing  a  Bounty  to  encourage 
the  Exportation  of  Corn.  By  Jofeph  Wimpey.’  Mr.  Wim- 
pey  thinks  that  there  are  projeds  which  it  may  be  very  pro¬ 
per  to  encourage  at  firft  ;  but  that  if  they  do  not  anfwer  at 
laft,  without  encouragement,  they  fhould  be  abandoned. — If 
the  exportation  of  coin  is  to  be  propped  by  bounties,  let  it 
be. given  up,  and  let  the  capitals  and  induftry  of  the  farmers 
be  diverted  into  other- channels.  I'his  is  certainly  common- 
fenfe. 

‘  On  the  Natural  Hifiory  of  the  Cow,  fo  far  as  it  relates 
to  its  giving  Milk,  particularly  for  the  Ufe  of  Man.  By 
C.  White,  Efq;  K.  R.  S.  Read  March  12,  1783.^  MrAVhite, 
from  the  number  of  the  cow*s  teats,  compared  with  that  of 
its  youngv  from  the  abundance  and  facility  wnth  which  it  fur- 
*  nilhes  that  excellent  aliment,  milk,  and  other  circumftanccs, 
concludes  that  the  cow  was,  by  the  omnifeient  Author  of  Na¬ 
ture,  intended  to  give  milk,  particularly  for  the  ufe  of  man. 

,  ^  On  the  Natural  Hiftory  and  Origin  of  Magnefian  Earth, 
particularly  as  conneded  with  thofe  of  Sea-falt,  and  of  Nitre: 
with  Oblcrvations  on  fome  of  the  Chemical  Properties  of  that 
Earth,  which  have  been,  hitherto,  either  unknown  or  unde¬ 
termined.  By  Thomas  -Henry,  F.  R.  S.’  Mr.  Henry  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  fee  was  created  fait,  and  that  there  is  an  ana¬ 
logy  between  the  produdion  of  fea-falt  and  nitre. 
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Art.  II.  pbilofophlcaly  hijlorlcaU  moral  EJpty  on  Old  Mdtdrj 
,  Bv  a  Friend  to  the  Sijierhood.  Small  8vo,  3  vols,  9  s.  boards. 
Cadell.  London,  1785. 

The.  fair  fcx  are,  in  all  ages,  objects  of  curiofity  and  im¬ 
portance  to  men.  T  heir  natural  attradions  captivate  the 
fancy  and  the  heart;  and  give  rife  to  a  variety  of  emotions, 
that  are  eaficr  felt  than  deferibed.  Barbarous  nations^  as  well 
as  polite,  pay  homage  to  their  charms  ;  philofophers,  who  dc- 
feribe  the  pro^^refs  of  fociety,‘ mark  the  gradual  improvement  of 
women  ;  and  few  poets  have  iailed  to  Delphi  without  touching 
at  Cylhcra. 

But  of  late  years  vyomcn  have  acquired  a  new  confcqucnce, 
by.  becoming  members  of  the  litcraiy  world.  They  prefer 
their  invifible  or  uniecn  attravltions  to  ihofe  which  are  vifible, 
and  negledt  the  m:itcrlal  part  of  their  frame  to  cultivate  the^ 
beauties  of  the  mind.  While  the  Ama:&ons  of  antiquity  un- 
Iheathcd  the  fword,  and  contended  for  pie-eminence  with  their 
mafculine  rivals  in  the  fkld  of  battle,  the  gt^ntler  heroines  of 
modern  times  w  ield  a  lefs  formidable  weapon,  the  pen,*  and 
are  fatisfied  to  vie  w  ith  the  other  fex  in  literature  and  the  fine , 
arts.  Hence  in  poetry,  painting,  hiftory,  philofophy,  criti- 
cifm,  and  even  divinity,  they  have  made  fuch  ftrides  to  rival 
the  men,  that  if  the  breeches  are  ft  ill  w^orn  by  the  one  fex^ 
we  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  they  are  qccafionally  ufed  by 
the  other.--  -  —  --  —  .  . 

^  The  literary  honours  acquired  by  a  few”,  have,  no  doubt^ 
rcfledled  a  luftre  on  the  whole  fix. .  The  prominence  of  their 
charader,  and  the  plenitude  of  their  fame,  intereft  the  world 
at  large.  Hence  fyftcms  have  been  framed,  and  volumes  w'rit-* 
ten,  to  illuftrate  their  qualities,  and  trace  their  progrefs 
through  the  fiicceffive  ftages  of  civil  focicty.  Still,  however, 
there  w'as  a  defideratum  in  their  hiftory,  the  Annals  of  an¬ 
tiquated  Virginfty,  which  is  now  happily  fupplied  by 
the  author  of  the  Pbilofophical^  hlflorlcal^  and  moral  E^ay  on  Old 
Alaidsl  Th  handling  ihis  delicate  fubject,  which  has  been  left 
untouched  by  ethers,  he  difeovers  much  ingenuity  ;  he  fets  it 
in  different  pofitions,  and  views  it  in  various  lights ;  and,  from 
the  penetration  and  depth  of  his  refeaiches,  appears  to  have 
carefully' foil ow'cd  the  rule  of  Horace: 

^  No^uniu  verfate  manu^  verfate  diurmu 

When  fubjects  of  literature  have  been  fo  much  exhaufted,  and 
common  topics  fupply  the  place  of  invention,  the  opening  of 
a  new  field  in  liteiature  promifes  the  fame  plcafurc  to  the  pub- 
lie,  W'hich’doubtlefs  was  felt  by  the  author.  .  , 

'  ■  •  •  Juvat  integral  accedere  fonUu 
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The  contents  of  this  work  will  fhew  the  reader  what  entertairt*^ 
inent  he  is  to  expert. 

*  Part  I.  On  the  particular  P'aiHngs  of  Old  Maids.— Chap.  i.  On 
the  Situation  and  Treatment  of  Old  Maids  in  general.  Chap.  2. 
the  Curiofity  of  Old  Maids.  Chap.  3.  On  the  Credulity  of  Old 
Maids.  Chap*  4.  On  the  Affedation  of  Old  Maids.  Chap.  9.  On 
the  Envy  and  111- nature  of  Old  Maids. — Par:  11.  On  the  particular 
good  Qualities  of  Old  Maids.  Chap.  i.  On  the  Ingenuity  of  Old 
Maids.  Chap.  2.  On  the  Patience  of  Old  Maids.  Chap  3.  On  the 
Charity  of  Old  Maids.— Part.  III.  On  Old  Maids  in  ancient  Hiftory. 
Chap.  1.  Conjedures  concerning  the  Exiftence  of  Old  Maids  before 
the  Deluge.  Chap.  2«  Conjedtures  concerning  Old  Maids  among 
the  Jews,  Egyptians,  and  fome  other  Nations  of  Antiquity. 
Chap.  3.  On  the  Old  Maids  of  Greece.  Chap.  4.  On  the  Vcftals# 
and  other  Old  Maids  of  Rome,  before  the  Cl/.illian  iEra.— Part  JV* 
On  Old  Maids,  after  the  Chriftian  lEra.  Chap.  1 .  On  the  infinite 
Increafe  of  Old  Maids  after  the  Chrilfian  wEra.  Chap.  2.  On  fome 
of  the  mod  early  Chriftian  Authors,  who  have  touched  on  Virginity— 
Tertullian — St.  Cyprian.— On  the  Canonical  Virgins.  Chap.  3.  On 
Methodius,  Bifhop  of  Olympus,  and  his  Banquet  of  Virgins.  Chap.  4. 
On  the  Saints  who  have  written  Panegyrics  on  Virginity— St.  Atha- 
nafius,  &c.  Chap.  5.  On  St.  Bafil,  and  his  Panegyric  on  Virginity. 
Chap.  6.  On  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  his  Poem  in  Praife  of  Vir¬ 
ginity. — On  fome  Latin  Poets  of  the  dark  Ages,  who  have  written 
on  the  lame  Subjedt  —Part  V.  On  Chriftian  and  other  modern  Old 
Maids.  Chap.  i.  On  St.  Gregory  of  Nyfla,  and  his  Panegyric  on 
Virginity.  Chap.  2.  On  St  Ambrofe,  and  his  feveral  Compofitions 
in  Praife  of  Virginity.  Chap  3.  On  St.  Chryfoftom,  and  his  Pane¬ 
gyric  on  Virginity.  Chap.  4  On  St.  jerom,  and  his  various  Com-' 
pofitions  in  Praife  of  Virginity.  Chap.  5,  On  fome  Miracles  aferibed 
to  Monaftic  Virgins.  Chap.  6.  On  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Monaftic 
Virginity.  Chap.  7.  On  lome  Monaftic  Old  Maids  diftinguifhed  by 
Liteiary  Talents.  Chap.  8.  On  fome  Old  Maids  of  the  new  World* 
Chap.  9.  On  the  Reverence  paid  to  Old  Maids,  by  our  Northern  An- 
ceftors. — Part  VI  Containing  Mifcellaneous  Matter.  Chap.  i.  Oa 
certain  Paflages  in  Englifh  Poets  concerning  Virginity. — On  the  Me¬ 
dical  influence  aferibed  to  it. — On  various  Devices  fuppofed  to  afeer- 
tain  it,  &c.  Chap.  2.  Containing  the  Difeuftion  of  a  very  delicate 
and  important  Queftion.  Chap.  3.  Containing  a  Sermon  to  Old 
Maids,  delivered  in  a  Dream.' 

The  firft  volume,  which  treats  of  the  virtues  and  vices,  of 
eld  maids,  contains  many  characters  happily  drawn,  fome  of 
which  may  ferve  as  an  example,  others  as  a  pattern,  to  the 
iifterhood.  The  following  obfervations  concerning  cenforiouf- 
nefs,  ihew  that  our  author  has  caft  an  acute  eye  on  female 
nature* 

•  The  cenforial  fpirit,  that  I  now  fpcak  of,  is  entirely  diftinfl  from ‘ 
envy  and  ill -nature,  which  are  to  form  the  fubjedts  of  my  following 
fhapter,  I  cannot  more  clearly  explain  the  pcguliarities  of  this  a^* 
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reflation,  than  by  a  little  defcription  of  Altamira,  As  (he  is  the  moit 
ftriking  example  of  the  foible  that  ever  came  within  the  fcope  of  my 
obfervation.  Altamira  is  a  tall  virgin  of  forty-two,  of  a  lank  and 
pale  vifage,  and  with  a  neck  as  long  and  meagre  as  that  of  Cicero, 
whom  (he  alfo  refembles,  not  indeed  in  the  force  and  elegance,  but 
in  the  length  and  volubility,  of  her  orations  ;  for,  unluckily,  having 
a  barrifler  for  her  coufin,  (he  has  learnt  to  harangue  on  the  real  and 
imaginary  failings  of  her  acquaintance,  with  all  the  formality,  and 
with  all  the  afTurance,  of  a  lawyer. .  She  is  frequently  obferved,  in 
a  large  circle,  ftrctching  forth  all  her  length  of  neck,  to  quellion 
fome  diftant  lady  concerning  the  minute  circumdances  of  a  fiupedled 
intrigue,  or  to  inveigh  againft  the  irregularities  of  fome  perfon,  who 
is  accidentally  mentioned,  and  of  whofe  charafler  (he  has  no  real 
knowledge.  It  is  hardly  pofTible  to  behold  her  in  this  poiition^ 
without  comparing  her  to  a  poor  goofe  upon  a  common,  who  hifTcs 
at  every  pafTenger  without  any  provocation,  without  any  defign  to 
wound,  and  apparently  without  any  purpofe,.  but  that  of  (hewing  the 
awkwardnefs  of  its  figure,  and  the  diffonance  of  its  voice. 

*  Envy  and  malevolence  arc  fuch  aflive  principles,  that  we  are 
never  furprifed,  when  perfons  under  their  influence  indulge  themfclves 
in  defcanting  on  the  frailties  of  their  acquaintance :  but  Altamira  is 
neither  envious  nor  malignant ;  (he  is  uncommonly  tall,  and,  as  (he 
luckily  thinks  that  a  tall  woman  is  the  fined  female  produ6lion  of  Na« 
ture,  (he  fees  nothing  to  envy  in  the  perfons  of  the  little  women 
around  her,  and  looks  down  upon  the  comparative  pigmies. with  a 
kind  of  complacent  contempt.  The  peculiar  elevation  of  her  own 
figure  mifleads  her  into  a  midaken  edimate  of  her  own  fex;  but  the 
fuperior  elevation  of  her  mind  renders  her  perfedlly  jud  towards  ours* 
She  does  not  appear  to  think,  that  the  graces  and  talents  of  man  are 
at  all  dependent'  on  his  fize  or  dature ;  and,  fo  far  from  delpifing 
any  of  her  male  acquaintance,  becaufe  he  is  (hortcr  than  herfclf,  (he 
has  the  good-nature  and  condefeenfion  to  doop,'  for  a  falute,  to  the 
mod  diminutive  of  men. 

•  I  was  once  inclined  to  impute  her  offenfivc  afToftation  of  ccnforial 
dignity  to  the  mere  habit  of  haranguing,  which  (he  accidentally 
caught  from  her  coufin  at  the  bar ;  or  to  a  nobler  motive,  namely, 
that  ardent  admiration  of  virtue,  which  frcquentlyi-leads  its  pofleffor 
into’  fpirited,  though  injadicio.us-invedlives  againd  the  fuppofed  adhe¬ 
rents  of  vice :  but  my  friend  Sophronius,  who  loves  to  invedigate 
every  nice  dilcrimination  of  charaftef,  and  is  very  (hrewd  in.  his  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  fex,  correfled  my  midake.  In  our  difeouric  con¬ 
cerning  the  foible  of  Altamira,  You  have  finely  attended  little 
to  human  nature,”  faid  my  friend,  if  you  Can  ferioufly  believe 
thkt  Altaniira’s  incelTant  invectives  againd  dilfipatldn  and  incontinence, 
proceed  from  that  purity  and  reCtitude  of  mind, 'which  feels  and  de¬ 
lights  in  contemplating  both  the  beauty  and  the  ben^cence  of  all 
the  temperate  virtues,  if  you  dudy  her  character  more  attentively, 
you  will  difeover,  that  the  reverie  of  your  idea  is  much  nearer  the 
truth.  She  perpetually  declaims  againd  the  intrigues  of  incontinenre, 
becaufe,  under  the  mafk  of  fuch  declamation,  (he  acquires  the  privi- 
kgc  gi  treating  her  own  fancy  with  thofc  licentious  images,  on  which 
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k  loves  to  dwell ;  and,  believe  me,  tliere  arc  many  preachers  of  herf 
order  in  the  fame  predicament/’  r  . 

The  charadler  of  Orniphila  merits  the  attention  of  every 
female  reader,  and  (hews  the  unhappy  effects  with  which  the 
affeftation  of  fuperlativc  fenfibility,  and  nervous  weaknefs,  is 
frequently  attended. 

‘  Orniphila  is  a  lady  who  entertains  her  acquaintance  with. the  molt 
fumptuous  difplay  of  this  foible ;  for  ftie  is  unluckily  poflefTed  of  fuch 
opulence,  as  enables  her  to  indulge  her  moft  extravagant  caprice. 
Orniphila  w'as  extremely-  handfome  in  her  youth,  and,  as  fljc  inhe¬ 
rited  both  fortune  and  beauty,  (lie  would  probably  l)ave  fettled  hap- 

Sily  in  marriage,  bad  not  the  affeclacion  of  fuperlativc  fenfibility  ren- 
cred  her  mote  an  object  of  ridicule  than  of  dcfire.  She  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  fancy,  that  true  delicacy  confifts  in  an  apparent  debility  of 
nerves,  and  (he  therefore,  with  the  figure  of  an  amazon,  affeded  the 
timidity  of  a  fairy.  No  ghoil  could  ftart  with  greater  trepidation  at 
the  crowing  of  a  cock.  On  the  fudden  beat  of  a  drum,  Ihe  would 
throw  herfcif  Into  a  kind  of  convulfion ;  and  (he  has  frequently 
w.iihed,  that  Heaven  had  made  her  the  inhabitant  of  feme  more  tran¬ 
quil  globe,  on  which  the  air  is  never  wounded  by  any  found  more 
powerful  than  the  notes  of  a  nightingale.  This  gentlenefs  of  difpofi- 
tion  did  not,  as  the  lady  might  poflibly  wllh,  induce  any  fympathetic 
fw  ain  to  amufe  her  with  the  foothing  whifpers  of  love.  She  became 
an  Old  Maid  ;  and,  as  ihe  approached  the  age  of  forty,  perceiving 
tiiat  ihe  wanted  fomething  to  carefs,  ihe  began  to  provide  herfelf  witii 
a  train  of  animals,  which  ihe  has  enlarged  to  inch  a  degree,  that 
her  houfe  is  a  kind  of  little  ark ;  though  I  believe  it  tends  rather  to  de- 
flroy,  than  to  preferve,  the  life  of  the  various  creatures  it  admits. 
Whether  flic  is  offended  by  that  neglect  which  ihe  has  experienced 
from  mankind,  or  whether  a  paflion  for  animals  annihilates  our  re¬ 
gard  towards  our  own  fpccies,  may  admit  of  difpute ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  her  attachment  to  birds,  dogs,  and  monkies,  which  has 
grown,  perhaps,  from  an  afFc6led  tenderneft  into  a  real  paflion,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  rendered  Orniphila  utterly  infenfible  to  the  merit  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  She  profcilcs  to  have  an  averiion  to  children,  becaufe 
ihe  is  diflradled  By  their  noife ;  yet,  fo  inconfiftent  is  aifedation,  ihe 
hai  clivfm  for  her  conftant  companion,  and  even  for  her  bedfellow, 
a  great  furiy  Pomeranian  dog,  'whofe  inceifant  barking  is  more  ofFen- 
lively  loud,-  than  the  moft  noify  infant  that  ever  fqualled  in  a  cradle! 
She  has  many  nephews  and  nieces,  to  whom  little  prefents  of  money 
would  be  very  acceptable ;  but  Orniphila  will  not  bellow  even  a  crown 
to  treat  one  of  ihefc  children  with  a  play  ;  yet  flic  will  frequently  throw 
away  a.guinea  to  purchale  a  litfle  fruit  from  a  hoc-houfe,  as  a  delicious 
indulgence  to  her  old  talking  parrot.  — —  Our  foibles,  like  our 
vices^  are  very  fruitful  fources  of  vexation  and  diftrefs ;  and  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  an  ocular  witnefs  of  a  very  Jieavy  punifhment,  which 
accident  inlli(fted  on  the  unamiable  weaknefs  of  Orniphila.  As  flic 
docs  me  the  honour  to  rank  me  among  her  diftanC  relations,  and  as 
Ihe  thinks  I  have  lome  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory,  (lie  lately  fent 
me  a  very  preffing  invitation  to  rea,  that  ihe  might  confulc  me  on  a 
liew  fwigq  iQ  kcr  by  one  of  her  dependents.  I 
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^as  pleafed  to  find  two  of  her  nieces,  and  their  brother,  admitted 
to  her  tea  table.  The  girls,  who  are  almoft  women,  were  going 
from  fchobl  to  their  parents  in  the  country.  The  boy,  a  lively  lad 
of  thirteen,  was  juft  arrived  from  Eton,  to  efcort  his  fifters,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  divert  himfelf  not  a  little  with  the  oddities  of  his  aunt. 
She  is  always  feen,  like  Circe,  furrounded  with  animals.  A  few  tamO 
little  birds,  who  fly  unconfined  about  her  chamber, .  are  generally 
perched  cm  her  flioulder  or  her  cap ;  the  fat  Pomeranian,  when  he  is 
not  growling,  repoles  at  her  feet ;  and  a  large  iquirrel  occafionally 
peeps  from  her  pocket,  as  he  is  indulged  with  a  kind  of  banquettin^- 
houle  under  her  hoop  :  but  of  all  the  creatures  who  ufually  refide  in 
her  room,  the  moft  ftriking  is  a  very  large  and  magnificent,  but  ill- 
tempered  mackaw.  The  two  girls  had  contemplated  the  fine  plu¬ 
mage  of  this  bird  with  great  admiration,  which  he  appeared  to  re¬ 
turn  ;  for,  allured  perhaps  by  an  ornament  of  flowers  which  (he 
W'ore  in  her  cap,  he  hopped,  on  a  fudden,  from  his  Hand  upon  the 
head  of  the  eldeli  The  poor  girl  was  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  her 
brother  haftened,  with  infinite  good-humour,  to  her  relief.  He,  at 
firft,  endeavoured  to  remove  .the  bird'  very  gently  ;  but  the  mackaw 
did  not  chufe  to  relinquilh  his  prize,  and,  in  a  fculUe  which  enfued, 
tore  ofF  the  thumb-nail  of  his  opponent.  In  the  keen  refentment, 
W'hich  this  violent  anguifh  produced,  the  young  Etonian  exerted  all 
his  ftrength,  and  wrung  off  the  neck  of  his  antagonilh  without  a  fingle 
reflexion  on  the  feelings  of  his  aunt.  Orniphila,  who  was  utterly  un¬ 
affected  by  the  wound  of  Ker  nephew,  fell  into  cxticme  agonies  on 
beholding  the  mangled  body  of  her  favourite  bird  ;  and,  leaving  all 
iier  guefts  to  take  luch  care  Us  they  could  of  theinfelves,  (he  fum- 
ttioncd  her  ferVants  to  convey  her  inftantly  to  bed,  for  the  calamity 
rendered  her  unable  to  fopport  her  own*  frame:  I  have  not*  feen  her 
fince,  and  nothing,  I  bclreve,  will  ever  tempt  me  to  vifit  her  again, 
as  I  hear  that,  inftead  of  atoning  for  her  ill-behavicur,  flic  Tent  for  her 
lawyer  the  next  morning,  and  made  hhn  crafe  from  her  will  the  nam« 
of  tl>€  fpirited  youth,  who  had^excited  her  implacable  refentment  by 
ridding  the  world  oft'  her*  mifehievous  mackaw.  But  if  this  little 
book  engages  her  attention,  as  I  intend  it  (hall,  I  truft  it  may  induce 
her  to  corred  her  in]uftice,..and  to  double  the  legacy  which  fhe  fa 
haftily  cancelled.’ 

The  firft  volume  contains  the  moral  part  of  the  eflay^  and 
feems  intended  to  foim  a  code  of  laws  for  the  fifterhood. 

In  the  fecond  volume  our  author  takes  a  leap  into  the  dark- 
nefs  of  antedeluvian  antiquitVj  and,  as  Nature  abhors  a  va¬ 
cuum,  conjectures,  that  there  was  a  fingle  Old  Maid  before 
the  deluge.  Continuing  to  revel  in  the  fwcets  of  ancient  lore, 
he  attempts  to  give  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  Old  Maids  in 
^gyP^  judea,  Greece,  and  Rome,  before  the  Chriftian  aera# 
After  that  memorable  perioJj  the  chafte  community  incrcafed, 
and  the  honours  of  virginity  were  reckoned  next  to  thofe  of 
martyrdom.  He  alfigns  a  reafon  for  this  rapid  iiicrcafc,  which 
appears  to  have  weight. 
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*  But  there  was  a  fecond  circumftance,  peculiar  to  this  early  period, 
which  had,  perhaps,  an  eflFefl  equally  powertuf  and  extenfive  in 
augmenting  this  maiden  comn>ur.ity ;  1  mean  a  very  extraordinary 
cuilom,  which  crept  into  the  primitive  church,  to  the  fcandal  of  the 
^ood,  and  the  entertainment  of  the  licentious,  the  cuftom,  (condemned 
indeed  by  faints  and  councils,  yet  fometimes  avowed  and  vindicated 
by  its  adherents)  which  permitted  the  canonical  virgins  to  auach 
themfelves  to  a  favourite  preceptor,  and  even  to  (hare  his  bed,  with-^ 
out  ceafing  to  make  a  public  profeihon  of  their  virginity. 

«  This  fadl  is  fo  fingular,  that  the  modern  fceptical  reader  may  in¬ 
cline,  perhaps,  to  queflion  the  truth  of  it.  Many  wicneiTes  concur  in 
'its  fupport ;  and,  as  the  confideratlon  of  fo  lhange  a  cuflom  may 
inilrud  us  in  the  (late  of  ancient  manners,  I  doubt  not  but  the  more 
difereet  virgins  of  the  prefent  age  will  thank  me  for  exhibiting  to 
their  view  the  very  dangerous  temerity  of  their  primitive  fillers; 

•  Among  the  epillies  of  St.  Cyprian,  there  is  oneaddrefTed  to  Pom- 
..ponius,  which  (hews  us,  in  very,  explicit  language,  the  good  bifhop’s 
opinion  of  thefe  reiblute,  or  rather  raih  virgin^,  who,  confefling  that 
they  flept  with  men,  dill  afferted  their  integrity  •.  The  faint  very 
forcibly  condemns  their  condudt ;  and  judly  ob/erves,  that,  however 
'innocent  they  may  be,  no  one  can  long  be  fafe,  who  approaches  fo 
near  to  danger.  St.  Cyprian  proceeds  to  cenfure  the  boldnefs  of  thofc 
more  detemuned  virgins,  who  attempted  to  juftify  their  peifeverance 
in  fo  perilous  a  prance  : — Let  not  any  one,”  fays  the  wary  faint, 

coniider  herfelf  as  fuiHciently  excufed  or  defended,  by  offering  her 
perfon  to  the  teft  of  inl'pedlion,  fince  the  profefiional  judges  of  vir¬ 
ginity  are  frequently  deceived  t-”  Prom  thefe  lingular  expreflions, 
we  may  conceive  how  drenuouily  the  canonical  virgins  contended  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  tempting,  though  dangerous  cuflom,  which, 
to  ufe  the  metaphor  of  Dodwell,  **  had  taken  deep  root  in  the 
church.” 

This  fiery  trial  of  immaculate  and  incorruptible  chaflity, 
was  not  uncommon  in  the  primitive  periods  of  the  church. 
We  arc  informed,  by  William  of  Malmfbury,''that  St.  Ad- 
helm^  a  celebrated  bifhop  in  England  during  the  Saxon  hep-» 
tarchy^  did'  not,  like  other  priefts,  avoid  the  company  of  wo¬ 
men,  but  often  detained  fome  virgin  by  his  fide,  both  fitting 
and  lying ;  and,  while  he  held  her  in  his  embraces,  repeated 
the  119th  pfalm,  looking  to  heaven  all  the  while,  and  defy-^ 
ing  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  fiefh.  In  the  third  volume 
he  carries  down  the  hxftory  of  ancient  maidenhood  to  the 
formation,  and  concludes  with  a  fermon  to  his  hoary  difeU 
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Qus  fe  cum  vxris  dormiffe  confeflie  fmt,  afleverart  fe  integras 
efie.  ——Sand.  Cyp,  Epift.  iv.’ 

<  t  Nec  aliqua  putet  fe  hac  excufatione  defondi,  quod  infpici 
ct  probari  poiiit,  an  virgo  fit ;  cum  ct  maaus  oUlctricum  Ct  oculus 
iaspe  fallatur..^—Sanft,  Cyp.  Epift.  iv.* 
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pic?,  from  the  ftory  of  Jcphtha*s  daughter  bewailing  her  vir¬ 
ginity  upon  the  mountains. 

The  author  of  thefe  volumes  poflefTcs  talents  for  compel- 
tion  both  in  verfe  and  in  profe.  He  is  not  deficient  in  kern¬ 
ing  ;  but  in  wit,  humour,  or  delicate  raillery,  he  does  nqt 
excel.  The  fubjeit  on  which  he  writes  is  too  dry  and  bar¬ 
ren  to  admit  of  fo  long  a  commentary  ;  though  a  meditaiion 
on  a  hroomjiick  may  amufe  us  for  three  pages,  it  will  exhauft 
the  nioft  indefatigable  attention,  if  extended  to  three  volumes* 
Such  a  vail  circumference  of  deferiptioh,  on  a  theme  fo  nar¬ 
row,  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  old  philofopher,  who,  after  hav¬ 
ing  entered  into  an  Egyptian  temple,  and  looked  about  for 
the  idol  of  the  place,  at  length  discovered  a  little  old  bhek 
monkey  fitting  in  the  fhrine. 

Art.  III.  ^he  Book  of  the  Seven  Chapters,  Containing  a  nenv  Syflem 
of  National  Policy,  With  a  Poftfeript  on  Parliamentary  Elocution^  and 
an  Utopian  Scheme  for  the  Confideration  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  WjviU% 
London.  Small  8vo.  3  s.  fewed.  Baldwin. 

I 

^HIS  book  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pitt,  **  not  becaufe  he  pof-* 
-■*  felTes  talents  fuperior  to*  the  prefent  race  of  men  ;  not  be¬ 
caufe  he  is  the  fon  of  the  great  William  Pitt ;  not  becaufe  he 
is  the  prime  minifter  of  a  powerful  kingdom  ;  but  becaufe. 
he  is  the  noblejl  work  of  God^  AN  honest  man/*  After  cele¬ 
brating  his  hero  for  his  “  daring  a£l  of  patriotifm  in  fnatch-. 
ing  the  reins  from  a  mad  Phaeton  in  the  midft  of  his  career,”- 
and  humbly  propofing  to  “  offer  up  Lord  North  as  an  expi¬ 
atory  facrifice  for  the  profperity  of  the  nation,’*  he  lays  down 
his  new  JyJierriy  which  is  "hothing  elfe  but  the  old  proverb, 
that  honefty  is  the  beft  policy  ;**  or,  as  it  was  early  cx- 
preffed  by  Plato,  that  a  nation  never  can  be  floiirifhing  till 
power  be  vetted  in  a  philofophic  prince  or  minitter,  who  (hall 
render  virtue  triumphant  over  vice/*  The  political  hemi- 
fphere,  for  fome  time  paft,  has  not  correfponded  to  this  fub- 
lime  idea ;  for  he  tells  us,  (p.  73)  that  the  public  language 
of  politicians  and  minitters  has  been  that  undue  influence 
and  corruption  were  indeed  great  evils,  but  natural  and  un¬ 
avoidable  as  convulfions  or  earthquakes;  and  that,  without  a 
bribed  majority,  no  minifter  can  poffibly  condudl  the  bufinefs  * 
of  the  ftate/*  This  fentiment  excites  his  juft  and  warm  in¬ 
dignation,  and  he  boldly  affirms,  (p,  75)  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament,  who  accepts  of  a  place  or  a  penfion,  is  a 
traitor  to  his  county ;  that  neither  man  nor  divil  dare  deny 
the  following  concluuons  :  that  a  bribing  minifter,  and  a  bribed 
parliament,  are  the  moft  wicked  of  all  human  beings ;  that  a 
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form  of  government  cannot  be  perfe^^  which  fubfifts  by  uni- 
verfal  corruption,  that  is,  by  the  conftant  affiltance  of  Sa¬ 
tan  ;  and  that  it  is  infamous,  as  well  as  unconllitutional,  in 
the  members  of  either  houfe  to  fell  their  bodies  to  the  mini- 
fler,  and  their  fouls  to  the  devil.”  To  remedy  thefe  alarm¬ 
ing  evils,  and  ralfc  the  phoenix. *of  the  conftiiup’on  from  its 
aihes,  he  requires  only  the  following  pt)ftulata  :  That  there 
lhall  be  a  patriot  king^  a  viHuous  minifter,  and  an  uncorrupted 
people,”  He  propofes  the  following  fcheme  to  kfien  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  previous  to  the  millenium :  ‘‘  That  all  enormous 
fortunes,  unjullly  acquired,  whether  at  home,  pr  in  the  eafl-, 
or  in  the  weft,  ihall  be  reftored  to  the  public  ;  and  that  .every 
member,  of  either  houfe,  who  fupported  the  mad  minifter, 
(Lord  North)  fhall  be  trebly  taxed  until  the  hundred  mil¬ 
lions,  by  them  accumulated,  be  dlfcharged.”  Notwlthftand- 
Jng  the  trite  and  t)cdten  topics ‘  'vVhteh' this  volume  contains 
the  violent  party-fpiru  with  which  it  is  written  ;  and  the  Uto¬ 
pian,  not  to  fay  ridiculous  air  which  it  fometimes  afllimes,  it 
contains  many  juft  political  refle£lions,  illuftrated  from  hiftory, 
which  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the  younger  clafs 
of  readers.  The  following  paflage  merits  the  attention  of  the 
public, 

‘  The  manufadurers  at  Norwich;  Leeds,  Hallifax,  Sheffield,  and 
Manchefter,  tell  us,  that  their  befl:  hands  conftantly  make  Monday  a 
holiday  ;  and  by  thole  of  Birmingham,  I  am  afiured,  that  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  their  people  leldom  fettle  to  work  until  Wednefday  morn¬ 
ing.  Here  then  is  a  lofs  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  workmen  themfeives, 
of  one  third  of  what  ought  to  be  the  entire  produce  of  their  labour. 
This  lofs  to  the  nation  amounts  to  a  very  large  fum.  But  the  lofs  to 
each  individual  >vorkman  is  proportionably  much  greater ;  for,  to 
the  lofs  of  two  days  wages  in  every  week,  we  mult  add  the  money 
fpent  in  liquor  during  thefe  two  idle  days,  which  may  be  fairly  efti^ 
mated  at  the  earnings  of  one  day,  at  the  very  leaft ;  fo  that  there  re¬ 
mains,  for  the  fupport  of  himfelf  and  family,  exafly  one  half  of  what  he 
would  earn,  if  he  could  be  fatisfied  with  one  day  in  feven  lor  relax¬ 
ation  and  amuiement.  But  this  habitual  diffipation  is  productive  of  a 
ftill  greater  injury  to  the  community ;  it  impairs  his  llrength,  dimi- 
nifhes  his  years  of  utility,  and  brings  him  prematurely  on  the  parifh, 
without  a  ilngle  farthing  in  llore  for  the  fupport  of  his  wife  and 
children. 

*  Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  every  labouring  manufaClurer,  in  full 
employment,  were  compelled,  by  a  general  law,  to  leave,  in  the 
hands  of  his  employer,  the  wages  of  one  day  in  every  week,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  difabled  or  fuperannuated  work¬ 
men  and  their  families.  Let  thefe  fums  be  paid  w  eekly  to  a  receiver- 
general  of  every  parifh.  Would  there  be  any  thing  inequitable  or 
unjull  in  fuch  a  law?  Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  relieve  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  manufaCluring  towns  from  a  very  heavy,  and  a 
very  inequitable  tax  ?  Would  it  not,  by  cafing  thefe  towns  of  enor¬ 
mous 
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mous  poor-rat(ts,  cnable.them  to  lower  the  price  of  their  goods  I  and 
would  it  not  finally  prolong  the  lives  of  many  ufeful  individtiak,’'and 
render  them  much  more  valuable  members  of  focicty  ? 

‘  Birmingham  raifes  upwards  of  thirteen  thouiahd  pounds  per  ann. 
for  the. maintenance  of  the  poor:  a  heavy  tax  on  the  induiltieus,  for 
the  fupport  of  improper  obje^s  of  charity :  a  weight  fuffictent  totam 
the  balance'  in  favour  of  Ireland,  where  no  fuch  tax  exifts,  if  that 
country  (hould  ever  rile  to  a  competition  with  Britain  in  the  articles 
of  plating,;  japanning,  ^cc.  This  confideratioa  militates  equally  in 
favour  of  the  fid'er  klngdomi  agalnfl  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  I^dSf 
ijnd  other  manufafturing  towns.  In  anfwcr  to  this  obreivatiou,  it 
will  be  faid,  that  when  the  manufaflures  of  Ireland  lncrcafe,i  !he  will 
find  it  equally  necefTary  to  provide  for  the  poor  m  a  fimiiar  way.  I 
am  of  a  different  opinion,  for  the  following  reafons  '  When  the  poor- 
rates  were  fir  ft  eftabliihed  in  this  kingdom,*  their  preftnt  incredible 
extent  and  oppreflivc  influence  were  not  fbrcfccn.  TreUnd  ^fTcfTes 
the  great  advantage  of  beholding  the  fatal*  con Tequenccs’ of  our  ex- 
cefiive  charity  accomplifticd  and  realized,  She  has  too  much  fagkeity 
not  to  fhun  this  rock.. 

‘  Superficial  readers  will  accufe  me  of  inconfiftency  in  thus  reafon- 
ing  againft  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  forgetful  of  what  I 
have  before  written  in  oppofition  to  the  taxes  by  which  they  are  op- 
preffed.  A  moment’s  reflexion  will  evince^  the  fallacy  of  this  fug- 
geftion.  The  induftrious  poor  cannot  be  too  "carefully  and  indulgently 
protected  and  fupported  by  the  legiflature.  The  idle  and  profligate 
poor  are  the  molt  worthlefs  and  ungrateful  part  of  the  creation,  and 
therefore  merit  no  attention  :  they  are  a  burden  to  the  community^ 
and  a  difgrace  to  human  nature ;  yet  fiich  are  the  objeds  generally  re¬ 
lieved  by  parilh  officers.  ‘ 

‘  The  power  of  every  ftate  depends,  not-  on  the  affluence,  but  od 
the  oeconomy  of  her  fubjeds.  The  republic  of  Holland  affords  a 
Itriking  example  ot  the  truth  of  this  axiom.  The  fureft  means  ot  in. 
ducing  a  habit  of  ceconomy,  is  to  tax  every  objed  of  idle  gratifica¬ 
tion.  If  this  fyftem  had  been  adopted,  adminiftration  would  not 
have  been  perplexed  v/ith  petitions  from  the  trading  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion  The  real  burthen  of  taxation  is  to  be  eilimated,  not  by  the 
fum  impofed,  but  by  ihe  articles  taxed,  if  the  taxes  impofed  on 
this  country  were  judicioully  transferred  from  the  indigent  to  the 
wealthy,  from  the  necelTarics  to  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  burthen 
would  hardly  be  felt,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  in  unifon 
with  a  patr-ot  king,  would  fupport  the  minifter  againft  every  attempt 
of  veuaiity  and  dilappointment.’ 

Although  this  new  fyftem  of  policy  contains  little  or  no¬ 
thing  new,  it  is  written  with  neatnefs,  precifton,  and  fpirit. 


Art.  IV.  Mlfcellaftiesy  by  Mr.Pratt.  8vo.  Four  V olumcs,  1 2S.  boards, 
Becket.  London,  1785. 

author,  in  his  preface,  informs  us  what  we  are  to  meet 
^  with  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Of  thefe  pieces,^*^  fays 
he,  many  are  new,  and  mmy  collected  from  fugitive  papers, 
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which  the  author,  at  different  times,  gave  to  periodical  publi¬ 
cations.  They  are  now  offered  to  the  world  in  a  revifed,  and» 
it  is  honed,  in  an  improved  ftate,  with  a  great  variety  of  origi¬ 
nals.”  it  is  ominous  to  ftumble  in  the  very  threfbold.— The  rea¬ 
der  will  perceive,  that  the  fecond  fentence  does  not  convey  the 
idea  intended  to  be  exprefled.  .  Either  the  latter  muff  be  written 
inftead  of  “  they^*  or,  which  is  better,  they”  may  remain^ 
and  with  a  great  variety  of  originals”  be  expunged.  As  the 
fentence  now  ftands,  ihey^  though  the  author  does  not  intend 
it,  muft  have  a  reference  to  the  pieces,  both  old  and  new ;  and 
the  reader  muft  conclude  that,  befides  the  **  new  pieces,”  he 
is  to  be  regaled  ‘‘  with  a  great  variety  of  originals.” 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  withhold  our  approbation  from 
thofe  who  endeavour  to  amufe  or  inftruift  the  public :  their 
labours  are  great,  and  fcanty  their  rewards.  But  every  con- 
fideration  for  the  feelings  of  individuals,  muft  give  place  to 
the  fituatioh  in  which  we  ftand.  We  are  willing  to  allow 
to  the  good  intentions  of  Mr,  Pratt  the  applaufe  which  they 
merit :  his  pen  is  dedicated  to  the  caufe  of  virtue.  Nor  are 
we  avcrfe  from  granting,  that  there  are  many  paiTages  in  his 
works,  where  pathos,  fancy,  and  poetic  energy  appear ;  and 
that  he  is  fometimes  natural  and  cafy.  But  we  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  obliged  to  fay  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  feeble,  in¬ 
correct,  ungrammatical,  frothy,  meretricious,  and  affefted. 
Like  an  inferior  painter,  unable  to  give  beauty  to  his  mufe,i 
he  has  decked  her  in  ail  the  glitter  of  tinfel.  Inftead  of  that 
“  fine  frenzy”  which  (hould  poflefs  her,  fhe  now  raves  like 
a  bedlamite,  and  now  dies  for  a  mere  nothing,  like  an  hy- 
fterical  female.  His  profe,  though  there  are  ftrokes  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  good  painting,  in  fome  of  the  tales,  is  congenial 
with  his  poetry.  He  appears  folicitoufly  to  avoid  the  expref- 
fion  of  nature,  and  to  purfue,  with  avidity,  all  the  tortuofities 
of  affedlatlon. 

That  degree  of  reputation  enjoyed,  in  fome  circles,  by  our 
author,  obliges  us  to  pay  more  attention  than  would  other- 
wife  have  been  neceflary,  to  this  colle£lion  of  his  works.  The 
underling  corruptors  of  tafte  demand  only  a  flight  notice ; 
they  die,  and  are  forgotten :  but  a  writer  who  has  acquired 
fome  popularity  is  more  dangerous,  and  therefore  claims  a 
minuter  examination.  It  would  be  our  pride,  could  our  beft; 
efforts  contribute,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  to  the  reftoration  of 
that  chaftity  of  ftile,  and  claflical  iobriety,  from  which  the 
writers  of  the  age,  efpecially  the  poets,  are  every  day  more 
and  more  departing.  With  tbefe  views  we  enter  upon  a  more 
particular  examination  of  the  Mifcellanies  before  us;  and 
ihall  endeavour  to  eftablifh  the  opinion  we  have  formed,  by 
extracts  from  the  work  j  without  obfcrving  any  other  arrange* 

ment. 
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nient,  except  the  order  of  the  pages  in  the  different  vo¬ 
lumes.  . 

«  Where  water  gu(hes,  and  where  woodf  cjctendr.*— vcr.  i*  p.  aj# 

Addreffing  death,  on  the  deceafe  of  Goldfmitb,  and  other 
poets,  the  author  makes  Genius  fay, 

‘  Sore  haft  thou  thinned  each  pleaftng  ib.  p.  69. 

boldly  applying  thinned  to  the  art,  inftead  of  the  artiJI.  ^ 

He  Informs  us  that  to  take  the  chair  is  to  Jland: 

*  Till  Rofeius  came,  and  took  the  chair. 

He  yiood,  in  attitude  prof.  und.’— ib:  p.  96. 

‘  How  often  have  I  Jiezv  the  flain.’ — p.  97* 

Wc  are  told  that  a  writer  may  return  to  his  fubje^l  without 
having  ever  quitted  it : 

‘  So  to  return  e’re  I  digrefs.’— -p.  1 26* 

But  perhaps  It  is  only  Mr*  Pratt  who  can  perform  this  at«- 
chievement. 

^  All  load  this  bofom  with  a  fraught  fo  fore^^^i  79. 

We  can  form  no  idea  of  a  fore  freight  (not  fraught) ;  it  offers 
no  pidture  to  the  mind.  But,  however  incongruous  the  cpi* 
thet,  it  ferved  as  a  rhyme  to  before* 

*  Smit  with  the  fplendor  of  the  (hining  ore. 

The  flame  of  falbion,  and  the  awe  of  power, 

,  The  thiind'ring  title,  the  imperial  fway. 

The  regal  ornament,  the  venal  lay ; 

Seldom  the  poet  dares  obey  his  heart,  ^ 

But  makes  Us  fear  a  pander  to  his  art; 

'  Thou  noble  youth  {houd*ft  fpurn  th'  harmonious  ftrain,' 

Nor  let  a  Briton  ftrike  the  lyre  in  vain/ 

How -the  Prince  of  Wales  (the  noble  youth  here  addrefled) 
fhould  fpurn  the  harmonious  ftrain,  and  yet  not  let  a  Briton 
ftrike  the  lyre  in  vain,  is  not  eafy  to  be  conceived.  If  wc 
underftand  our  author,  his  intention  was  to  advife,  that  the 
princely  ear  Ihould  he  fliut  to  the  ftrains  of  venality,  and 
open  only  to  the  founds  of  his  immaculate  lyre.  If  this  be 
bis  intention,  bis  words  do  not  exprefs  his  meaning ;  nor  in« 
,deed  have  they  any  meaning  at  all* 

*  A  new  dilmfUn  o’er  the  fenfes  playC—"^*  225.' 

‘  And  each  brave  imfulfe  of  fublimer  hearts  .1 

Are  oft  fubverted.*— ib.  • 

Speaking  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  females,  he  fays,  they '  ^ 

— *  langmjh  out  their  lives  in  filkenfighs^ 

*  gaudy,  giddy  human  butterflies. —p.  226. 

With  what  propriety  the  epithets  gay  and  giddy  are  applied  to 
beings  who  languifli  out  their  lives  in  fdken^  or  any  oAcr  kind 
fghs^  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 


The 
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The  next  fauJt  we  fliall  . notice,  is  of  a  tporc  flai>rant  kind.* 
Wc  had  always  Imagined,  that  Providence  invariably  employed 
means  in  proportion  to  the  end  in  view,  and  that  its  gifts 
vrcre  diftribirtcd  with  fupreme  wifdom,  and  conicqucntly  never 
vltb  wild  profufion.  Mr.  Pratt,  by  h  *.  “  av^en*'"  in  the  foU 
Jpwing  paffage,  ftrongly  infihuates  the  contrary : 

‘  HeavV,  gives'proportions  to  the  end, 

And  without  nxiild  prof ufi(sn .  proves  a  friend, 

'  Liberal  to  all, /to  none  a  part  denies,^ 

PrefervCs,  prevents, "accommodates,  fupplies.’ — 227; 

The  author,  howevef,.  we' dare  fay,  did ‘hot  mean  to  arraign 
Providence:  what  ideas. he  wjflicJ  to  onycy^  *  uis  readers,  is 
beyond  our  abilities  to  determine. 

•  ‘  With  her  I  went,  to  where  our  Garrick  laid  ver.  2.  p.  i(). 

In  his  prize  poem  on  the  fyftcm  of  Pyth.igoras,  he  carries 
Mrs.  Miller,  and  all  the  company,  to  elyfium  ;  he  tells  us  the 
road  vd’As  undergroundy  and  that* they  arrived  there  ‘‘at  one 
deep  dive.’^  This  is  all  very  well;  but  wdien,  tw'o’ lines  after¬ 
wards,  elyfium  is  changed  into  “  heaven,”  ^e  begin  to  alk 
bow  the  devil  be  got  there  by  th  Jubterranc'^us  pafl'age,  as  it  is  a 
road  that  was  never  heard  of  before.  .Having  arrived  at  this 
elyfium,  or  heaven,  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  if  they  were  fome  where 
clfe,  •  • 

*  I  greet  our  fafe  arrival  there!" — p.  27. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  there  rhymes  to 

airf  which  purpofe  would  not  have  been  fo  well  anfwered 
by  here^ 

A  laure]  grove  is  next  deferibed  ;  we  prefent  it  as  a  novelty 
to  our  readers.  .  ' 

<  Yet,  let  us  not  at  random  rove. 

Our  bufinefs  lies  in  laurel  grove ; 

And  yonder  fee  it,  fair,  untold, 

Burnilhed  with  variegated  gold ; 

Or  ting'd  with  a  poetic  hue. 

Clearer  than  heav'ns  etherial  blue. 

All  neatly  fcollop'd  at  the  end. 

While  roly  ripe,  the  branches  bend/  . . 

A  laurel  grove,  burniflied  with  party-coloured  gold,  of  a 
foetic  hue  too,  (which,  we  are  told,  is  clearer  than  the  blue 
of  heaven)  and  all  neatly  fcolloped  at  the  end,  is  certainly  a 
moll  wonderful  grove.  ^ 

*  The  darknefs  vifiblc  of  daswn^ 

Dimly  proclaims  the  dubious  tnorH!^yj^ 

•  To  thee  belongs  the  dapled  dauen^ 

*1  o  thee  the  many-coloured  Tfjorn!—  68. 

**  The  family  of  time,’*  another  of  his  prize  poems,  is 

matic. 
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matic,  moral,  pathetic,  and,  in  fomc  placeo,  fuWIme,  From 
this  we  (hall  give  an  extract,  in  proof  of  what  we  have  before 
faid,  that  Mr".  Pratt  will  be  found,  not  feldom,  to  rife  above 
the  general  tone  of  his  works. 

♦  And  fir  ft,  all  humid  with  her  lean. 

Behold  a  deeply  injured  fair. 

The  ghoft  of  yefterday  appears, 

A  weeping  vifion,  thin  as  air. 

The  fick  figh  from  her  bofom  breaks. 

And  Ihivering'in  her  (hroud  Ihe  Hands, 

Pale  as  the  fcroll  within  her  hands, 

And  thus,  in  accents  tremulous,  (he  fpcaks : 

“At  earlieft  peep  of  orient  morn, 

“  With  fair  Aurora  was  J  born ; 

“  I  help'd  Hyperion  to  his  horfe, 

“  And  ran  with  Sol  his  radiant  courfe ; 

“  Twelve  fleeting  hours  I.  drew  my  breath, 

“  Then  funk  into  the  arms  of  death  ! 

“  Soon  as  my  light  of  life  was  fled, 

“  A  filler  reigned  in  my  (lead  ; 

'  “  Time,  with  his  glais,  flood  penfive  by, 

“  And  gave  me  to  Eternity. 

“  ‘Twas  then  that  to  the  fphereof  day, 

“  “  Day  without  night,”  I  bent  my  way  ; 

“  Th’  Immonal  called  me,  and  I  flood 
“  With  thofethat  fell  before  the  flood, 

I'he  firil-born  of  my  (cythe-crown’d  Sire,’ 

In  pure  and  primitive  attire'; 

“  With  the  firft  fun-beam  of  the  (ky, 

“  And  ev’ry  pendent  orb  on  high  : 

“  With  thefe,  and  all  the  race  of  light, 

“  Fall  by  the  throne  I  flood  in  ■  • 

My  great  progenitors  1  faw, 

“  And  felt  a  reverential  awe: 

The^umpet  founded—  every  knee 
“  Was  bent  in  folemn  faudity,  ' 

“  Strait  YESTERDAY  was  call’d  aloud  | 

I  fearf  ul  pafs’d  the  fliadowy  croud. 

Then  bow’d  before  the  heav’nly  powers. 

Attended  by  my  kindred  hours. 

“  Unfold  the  fcroll,”  an  angel  cry’d : 

I  op’d  the  page— the  angel  figh’d  I 
“  And  is  all  thou  canfl  difplay, 

“  Unhappy  (hade  of  YESTERDAY? 

What  do  I  fee  ?  (pale  ghofl  !)  a  train 
Of  follies  light,  of  faihions  vain, 

“  Of  aclions  little,  paflions  mean. 

Of  dealings  dark,  of  deeds  obfeene, 

“  Of  havock,  horror,  lucre,  lull, 

01  liafUki’d  faith  and  broken  trail, 

"Of 


*  The  author,  we  fancy,  will  not  pretend  tiiat  he  alluded  to  the 
few.  plants  which  botanilh  diicoveicd  to  poiTefs  a  certain  degree 
loco-motive  po\\ers. 
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**  Of  villainy  in  dark  difguife. 

Of  widows  groans,  of  orphans  fighs : 

“  Oh,  what  a  regifter  is  here  !  ” 

The  angel  dropt  an  angel’s  tear.’ 

Yet,  even  in  this  poem,  fome  exprjffi<.ns,  too  familiar,  and 
tmfuitablc  to  the  folcmnit/  oM  the  piece,  have  cfcaped  him. 

f  *  The  clock  goes — what  ?  as  Pm  ali<ue^ 

Its  moral  finger  points  to  five.”— 

•  But  foft !  on  yonder  fide  the  table. 

Comes  the  kind  mufe  in  fait  of  fable.’— 

Having  paid  this  tribute  to  the  merits  of  our  author  as  we 
go  along,  we  refume  our  ftridlures,  n  confirmation  of  what 
we  advanced  with  regard  to  his  demerits. 

‘  Forbear  !  is  tendernefs  an  elegy  .^—48. 

No:  it  is  neither  an  elegy,  nor  a  tragedy,  but  it  may  be  a 
fuhjeSl  for  cither.  Piety  is  not  a  fermon,  though  an  excellent 
topic  for  one. 

— *  like  humble  Ihrubs,  he  trod  the  vale.’— 81. 

We  never  heard  of  walking  fhrubs  *. 

*  And  love  and  fame  their  glq^  garlands  wove 
To  decorate  his  hearth — 82. 

A  moft  fingular  decoration  ! . 

An  extraiSl  from  ‘‘  The  two  Leeches,  to  Mrs.  Cluttcrbuck/* 
will  exemplify  fome  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  writer. 

‘  At  length,  t’unfluicc  rare  beauty’s  crimfon  tide. 

Lovers  of  blood,  two  leeches  were  applied  ; 

The  happy  creatures,  confeious  of  the  place. 

Sport  round  the  regions  of  her  charming  face : 

Now  prefs  the  roles  bleeding  on  her  cheek. 

Now  in  the  lilies  of  her  beauteous  neck  ; 

Their  jelly  lips  iuxurioufly  they  lleep. 

And  to  the  confines  of  her  bolbm  creep. 

There,  where  the  whole  Sorbonne  might  wilh  to  reft. 

They  fpot  with  blood  the  fnow-drop  on  her  breaft : 

Thence  to  the  fiery  elements  they  rife. 

And  madly  dare  the  fun- beams  of  her  eyes ; 

Prefumptuous  grown,  near  thofe  they  fix  at  laft, 

Sut  foon  repent  them  of  the  rich  repaft. 

From  Chlora’s  cheek  the  fatal  neciar  came. 

From  Chlora’s  eyes  (hot  forth  the  fatal  fiame ; 

Lovefick  and  blind  at  laft  they  yield  their  breath. 

Drank  deep,  look'd  long,  and  t^ed  certain  death ; 
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Such  ftrcams,  fuch  fires,  unable  to  endure,  . 

They  fell  by  Chlora,  yet  were  Chlora’s  cure  ; 

Lovers  beware,  nor  ralhly  come  too  nigh, 

Ndr  hope  to  live  where  fdnguine  leeches  die,* 

In  fliis  paffage,  by  not  following  the  dilates  of  taftc,  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  grafp  at  fomething  fupcrlatively  fine,  the  in¬ 
tended  compliment  becomes  ridiculous.  Why  the  author 
fhould  wifh  to  paint  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  as  a  giantefs^  we  do  not 
know;  but  the  reader  muft  conceive  magnificent  ideas  of  her 
immenfity,  when  he  is  told  of  the  “  ngtohs  ot  her  face and 
“  the  confines  of  her  bofom,”  of  that  bofom,  “  where  tl>c 
whole  Sorbonne  might  wifh  to  reft.” 

Redundancies  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  page  of 
our  author.  Of  the  numerous  examples  that  might  be  pro¬ 
duced,  we  (hall  only  give  the  following  repetition  of  the  fame 
ideas,  w’hich  occurs  in  the  ftiort  poem  addreffed  To  an 
infant  fleeping  m  the  arms  of  its  mother.’* 

«  And,  Oh  !  fweet  cherub,  happy  is  thy  ftate. 

Beyond  the  ftrange  leverfe  of  future  fate  : 

Too  loon,  alas  !  thy  pleafures  will  be  o’er. 

Too  foon  what  pleafes  now,  will  pleafe  no  more ;  ^ 

Nought  equal  to  the  preftnt  wilt  thou  know. 

For  pains  and  miferies  flrengthen  as  we  grow. 

Troubles  on  p’oubles  croud  each  rifing  year. 

Heave  the  fad  bol'om,  and  extort  the  tear.* 

•  Sweet  ftate  of  childhood,  unallay’d  by  woe,  , 

The  trued  period  of  our  blifs  below  : 

Nature  prefides  the  guardian  of  the  feene, 

And  all  is  gentle,  genuine,  and  ferene. 

Soon  as  we  leave  the  loft  maternal  bread, 

’Tis  a  druggling  warfare  at  the  bed : 

Farewel,  a  long  farewel  to  peace  of  mind, 

For  woes  on  woes  unnumber'd  croud  behind.* 

The  fchool  for  Vanity,”  a  comedy,  which  was  withdrawn 
after  the  firft  reprclentation,  has  fome  good  points  ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  merited  a  rehearing.  Many  inferior  produdions  have 
been  much  better  received. 

Having  finifhed  the  examination  of  our  author’s  poetry,  wc 
now  proceed  to  his  works  in  profe,  which  aie  contained  in 
the  3d  and  4th  volumes.  They  coiifift  of  moral  tales,  partly 
borrowed,  and  partly  original ;  and  of  eftays  on  various  fub- 
jeds.  In  the  tales  he  has  imitated  Marmontel,  with  now  and 
then  a  dafti  of  Sterne.  The  effays  do  not  rife  above  the  rank 
of  common-place  mediocrity:  both,  however,  may  be  perufed 
with  advantage  by  a  numerous  clafs  of  leaders.  In  the  profe, 
as  vyell  as  in  the  poetiy,  we  meet  with  forcible  expreffion. 
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and  fpir’ited  delineation.  In  addiefles  to  the  heart,  the  author 
is  frequently  fuccefsful,  but,  in  purfuit  of  ornament,  he  too 
ffcquently  fofet  the  beautiful  fiinplicity  of  nature.  'Fo  he 
convinced  of  thi«,  the  reader  has  only  to  caft  h»s  eye  on  the 
afTccling  ftory  of  the  Dog  of  the  I'ombs  he  vyill  |>crceive 
how  much  has  been  facriheed  to  the  ornaniental  paflion.  He 

r\(»  .rf tr#*  ♦/x 

Opuft  rutiua  uiw  iC^iuuo  oi  nci  ias.v:  ; 

Now  prefs  the  roies  bleeding  on  her  cheek. 

Now  in  the  lilies  of  her  beauteous  neck  ; 

Their  jelly  lips  iuxurioufly  they  ileep. 

And  to  the  confines  of  her  bofom  creep. 

There,  where  the  whole  Sorbonne  might  wifh  to  reft. 

They  fpot  with  blood  the  fnow-drop  on  her  breaft : 
n'hence  to  the  fiery  elements  they  rife. 

And  madly  dare  the  fun- beams  of  her  eyes ; 
l^reiumptuous  grown,  near  thole  they  fix  at  lail. 

But  foon  repent  them  of  the  rich  repaff. 

From  Chlorals  check  the  fatal  occ«ar  came. 

From  Chlofi^t  eyes  (hoc  forth  the  fatal  fiime ; 

Los’cfick  and  blind  at  laft  thev  yield  their  breath. 

Drank  deep,  look'd  long,  and  taAed  certain  death ; 


^  The  author,  we  fancy,  will  not  pretend  that  he  alluded  to  the 
few.  plants  which  botaniib  ^vc  diicovcicd  to  poflels  a  certain  degree 
of  kKo>  motive  poi\cn« 
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fefpcfl?,  were  the  faire  ;  an  endeavour  on  til  occafions  to  incrcalc 
the  jwHer  of  the  crown»  ftill  dcclating  thtt  a  (landing  anny  isancos. 
ditutional,  ytt  Aill  perfifttng  in  aiignicntirg  its  ntimbm.  It  it  tine 
that  a  continual  oj^Ation  ha*  h^n  made  to  the  keemng  foch  a 
rumber  of  troops  in  full  pay.  Bat  there  are  (b  many  memliers  la 
both  hrmfci,  aho  are  thcmlclvei,  or  who  have  reUtioos  intrrefica 
in  Leaping  on  loot  a  large  ftanding  army,  and  the  minilicr  hath  lo 
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Farcwel,  a  long  farewel  to  peace  of  mind, 
For  woes  on  woes  unnumber'd  croud  behind.* 


The  fchool  for  Vanity,’"  a  comedy,  which  was  withdrawn 
after  the  firft  refTcicntatioii,  has  fomc  good  points ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  merited  a  rehearing.  Many  interior  productions  have 
been  much  better  received. 

Having  finilheJ  the  examination  of  our  author’s  poetry,  wc 
now  proceed  to  htf  w^'rk^  in  i*rf>rc,  which  aie  contained  in 
the  3d  and  4th  volumes.  They  coiifift  of  moral  tales,  partly 
borrowed,  and  partly  original ;  and  of  eiTays  on  various  fub- 
jcdls.  In  the  talcs  he  has  rmitated  Marmontcl,  with  now  and 
then  a  daih  of  Sterne.  The  cfTays  do  not  rife  above  the  rank 
of  coinmon*placc  mediocrity:  both,  however,  may  be  perulcd 
with  advantage  by  a  numerous  clafs  of  leaders.  In  the  pro(e« 
as  well  as  in  the  poetry,  we  meet  with  forcible  cxpicfliony 

and 
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and  fpirited  delineation.  In  addiefles  to  the  heart,  the  author 
is  frequently  fuccefsful,  but,  in  purfuit  of  ornament,  he  too 
frequently  lofes  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  nature.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  the  reader  has. only  to  caft  his  eye  on  the 
affecting  ftory  of  the  Dog  of  the  Tombs  he  will  perceive 
how  much  has  been  facrificed  to  the  ornamental  paffion.  He 
will  be  (truck  too  with  applications  of'  Scripture  to  this  canine 
mourner,  which  arc  improper  and  irreverent.  He  is  a  fteady 
martyr  to  his  fidelity,  and  knoweth  not  the  jhadew  of  rhdyigtngJ** 
Thus  doth  he  literally  pafs  his  days  and  nights  in  the 

darknefs  and  fnadow  of  deaths - But  his  tender  nature  recks 

not  this  —  “  Love  endureth  all  things  f  &c. 

We  here  conclude  our  review  of  this  publication,  in  which 
marks  of  genius  are  to  be  difeerned,  that,  with  proper  culture, 
would  have  produced  fomething  infinitely  fuperior  to  what 
now  appears. 

We  condole  with  the  author  on  the  incorre£Inefs  of  the 
prefs :  it  is  indeed  extreme. 


Art.  V.  A  Retro fpeBlve  Viefiv  of  the  increafng  Number  of  the  Stand-^ 
ifig  Army  of  Great  Britain^  from  its  firft  Eftctblijhment  in  1650,  to 
the  General  Peace  of  To  nxjhich  is  added^  fome  Obfer<vations  on 

Recruitings  on  the  prefent  Method  of  Billeting  the  Army^  on  the  Sup-- 
frejfon  of  Smugglings  and  on  E^artsrhig  the  Troops  in  Barracks, 
Svo.  IS.  6d.  Walter,  London,  1785. 


^T^HE  author  of  this  view  traces. the  occafions,  and  marks 
the  pretences  on  which  the  ftanding  army  of  England  was 
augmented  from  the  Coldilream  regiment  of  toot-guards,  e(ta- 
blifhed  in  1650,  to  the  peace  ot  1784;  when  the  ftanding 
army,  received  an  augmentation  of 

One  regiment  of  light-horfe* 

Six  regiments  of  foot. 

Ten  companies  of  invalids. 

The  amount  of  the  whole  army  at  this  moment  i3| 

Two  troops  of  horfe-grenadier-guards. 

Three  regiments  of  dragoon-guards. 

Four  regiments  of  horfe. 

Nineteen  regiments  of  dragoons^ 

Eighty-four  battalions  of  infantry. 

Four  battalions  of  royal  artillery* 

'  Thirty-fix  companies  of  invalids* 

Corps  of  engineers^ 

After  making  this  ftatement,  he  thus  proceeds* 

•  ReipeQing  a  (landing  army,  from  the  firft  inftitution  of  itj  the 
principles  of  every  miniiter,  whatever  they  might  hare  been  in  other 
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rcfpefls,  were  the  fame  ;  an  cndeavcnir  on  all  occafions  to  Jncreafc 
the  power  of  the  crown,  ftill  dcclafing  that  a  (landing  array  is  uncon- 
flitutional,  yet  dill  perfifting  in  augmenting  its  numbers.  “  It  5s  true 
that  a  continual  oppofttion  has  l>e€n*  made  to  the  keeping  fuch  t 
Eumber  of  troops  in  full  pay.  But  there  are  fo  many  members  in 
both  houfes,  who  are  themfclvcs,  or  who  have  relations  intcrelled 
in  keeping  on  foot  a  large  ftanding  army,  and  the  minillcr  hath  to 
many  places  to  difpofe  of,  and  fuch  a  variety  of  means  to  engage  the 
members  of  parliament  in  his  intercfl,  that  he  is  (cicely  ever  under 
the  apprehcnfion  of  a  negative  being  put  on  his  wilhes/ 

It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  European  nations  have 
left  their  liberty  by  means  of  ftanding  armies.  The  laft  in- 
ftance  of  the  foldiery  being  employed  for  the  deftrudlion  of 
public  freedom,  we  have  in  the  late  revolution  in  Sweden.  Wc 
(hall  add  to  the  fimple  details  of  our  author,  two  obferva- 
tions  which  are  eflhiitial  in  the  confideration  of  his  fubjcil, 
but  which  he  has  omitted  to  make.  Should  a  rupture  happen 
between  the  crown,  at  the  head  of  a  great  military  force, 
and  the  nation,  we  fliould  not  contend  with  fuch  advantage  as 
our  forefathers  did  :  for  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  is  not  fo  high 
as  it  was  in  former  times.  I'he  times  arc  more  effeminate  ; 
nor  is  there  any. confidence  in  the  parliam*"nt,  or  indeed  in 
any  individual,  that  might,  by  his  authority  and  popularity,  unite 
the  people  in  a  combination  to  defend  their  liberties. — The 
more  that  the  mafeuline  virtue  of  the  nation  declines,  and  it 
is  certainly  declining  very  faft,  there  is  the  greater  danger  from 
ftanding  armies. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  propofes  to  free  inn-keepers, 
on  reafonable  terms,  from  the  burthen  of  quartering  the  fol- 
diers;-  whom- he  would  diftribute  in  barracks,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  allift  in  the  prevention  of  fmuggling.  He  would 
reduce  the  army,  particularly  the  horfe,  and  entruft  the  fafety 
of  the  nation  to  the  militia. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  what  our  author  has  related  or 
'propofed  j  but  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  good  I'cnfe. 


Art.  VI.  The  India  Guide  \  cr  a  ^Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the 
Eajf -Indies j  in  the  Year  1780,  in  a  Poetical  Epijile  to  her  Mother^ 
by  Mifs  EmiiJy  Brittle*  Small  8vo,  Printed  Dy  George  Gordon, 
Calcutta,  1 7 85. 


XTR.  Anftie,  like  every  other  original,  has  given  rife  to 
many  copies  ;  of  which  The  India  Guide  is  not  one  of 
the  word..  Mifs  Brittle  has  endeavoured  ro  follow  his  fteps 
in  feveral  epiftles  from  on  board  the  P'aft-India-man  in  which 
ihe  Tailed  from  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  from  Madras. 
In  thefe  (he  paints'her  terrors  and  difaj^reeable  fitiiarion  at  fea*, 
the  charadters  of  the  officers  and  pafTc.ngers,  the  manners  of 
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the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  and  the  peculiarities  of  her  reception, 
and  of  focicty  at  Madras.  There  is  novelty  in  this  fcenery, 
v^hich,  in  the  hands  of  a  mafter,  would  have  produced  great 
c(Fe<St,  but  the  pencil  of  Mifs  Brittle  is  not  mafterly  5  it  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  ftrength,  vivacity  and  correclnefs.  1  he  letters, 
however^  deferve  a  perufal,  as  the  manners  they  deferibe  are 
uncommon,  and  therefore  intereft  by  their  novelty  ;  and  as  the 
production  itfclf  has  fome  degree  of  merit* 

As  the  work  has  not  yet  been  reprinted  in  England,  the 
following  characters  at  a  Dutch  ball  will  ferve  as  a  fpccimcn  of 
the  performance. 

*  Then  heavily  rollMi  with  his  wig  and  his  hat, 

A  fpherical  Dutchman,  overwhelm'd  by  his  fat; 

To  what  fhall  I  like  him  ?  fay  ought,  if  I  can  ? 

To  a  mountain  I  vow  in  the  (hape  of  a  man  i 
Recoil'd  on  his  arm,  with  an  allhma  opprefs'd. 

Hung  a  globular  woman  moil  iiauntingly  drefs'd ; 

To  her  figure  gigantic,  fay  what  can  compare  ? 

Why  nought,  but  the  Heidelburg^tun^  I  declare ! 

Whift,  (teaming  with  heat,  both  appear'd,  I  infift. 

Half  veil'd  from  my  fight  as  if  plung'd  in  a  mill  ( 

With  a  hump  on  his  (houlder  came  captain  Van-Sprack 
Like  Atlas  iupporting  the  world  on  his  back  ; 

Next,  Madam  Van-Towzer  came  flirting  away 
With  a  young  Cicefbeo  quite  tawdry  and  gay. 

With  whom  ftie  but  recently  fled  from  the  Hague 
.  To  comute  an  old  hufband— a  terrible  plague  ! 

Then  Mynheer  Smit-Howzen  led  Youf  Vrouw  Van-Slaughtci^^ 
With  a  cub  of  a  fon,  and  a  fright  of  a  daughter ; 

With  Mynheer  Van- Sprawken,  came  Mie-Vrow  VanTrump, 
An  aged  old  hag,  who  had  on  a  cork  rump  ; 

With  Mynheer  Van-Dondermanr. — Youf  Vrouw  Van-Spoke, 
Came  daudling  in  with  the  Dutchefs's  poke. 

There  were  two  Mifs  Hoof-Sneekens,  who  laughably  ape 
Englifti  falhions,  as,  yearly  they  pafs  by  the  Cape  1 
Witn  the  eldeft,  her  beauty  doth  chiefly  confift. 

In  a  vulgar  red  cheek,  and  a  tub-thumping  fift  ; 

.  Whilft  the  youngeil  difplays  a^broad  naked  brown  breafl. 
With  a  pair  of  flout  arms,  fit  a  mop  on  to  refl ; 

^And  yet  thefe  two  frights  are  the  belles  of  the  place  ? 

Lord  !  Dutch  beaus  are,  at  belt,  but  a  Hottentot  race ! 

With  libations  of  gin,  and  tobacco's  vile  fumes, 

They  drank,  and  they  fmoak'd,  us  away  from  the  rooms ; 
And  if  e'er  I  repair  to  their  balls  any  more. 

May  I  choak,  and  bepoifou'd,  a  thoufand  times  oVr  !' 

The  head  of  Mifs  Brittle,  and  a  view  of  the  Cape,  ihew 
that  engraving  has  made  fome  fmall  progrefs  at  Calcutta :  the 
paper  on  which  this  work  is  printed  is  excellent,  and  the 
letter-prefs  does  honour  to  the  printer*  The  India  Guide  is 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Anftie. 
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I  Art.  VII.  Letters  of  Literature :  iy  Robert  Herorty  Ff.  OAavo.  6s.‘ 

Boards,  Robinfons,  London,.  1 785. 

‘tXfHAT  IS  the  ftandard  of  tafte,  is  abfurd  queftion, 
which  has  often  been  afhed,  aiid  to  wlilch  aiifwers  as  ab-* 
furd  have  often  been  giveii.  The  queftion  ought  to  run,  by 
what  ftandard  are  the  works  of  genius  to  be  tried?  We  anfwcr^ 
by  tafte  ;  an  original,  internal  fenfe  of  the  mind,  which,  from  a 
j^erception  or  feeling  of  beauty  in  the  vvorksof  nature  or  of  art, 
pronounces  concerning  them.  The  metaphor  taken  from  afi 
bxterrlal  fenfe,  by  which  it  is  expreffed  in  all  languages,  “marks 
1  its  origin  from  rtatiire';  butj  without  the  afliftaride  of  ciiltivatioii 
^  and  art,  it  never  will  attain  to  any  high  degree  of  perfection. 

IThe  eye  may  difeern  the  beauty  of  colours,  and  the  ear  de¬ 
light  in  the  harmony  of  founds  ;  but  thefe,  unlefs  they  ate  im¬ 
proved  by  practice  and  cornparifon,  will  not  qualify  their  pof- 
iellbrs  to  judge  concerning  paintirig  nr  mufic.  Tafte,  in  all 
its  direCliohs,  muft  be  refin^  by  education,  and  improved  by 
I  an  acquairitaiicC  with  the  various  models  of  beauty  in  nature^ 
I  and  mafter-pieces  of  compdfition  in  dift'erent  languages,  before 
I  it  can  pronounce  decifions  by  which  the  world  will  abide. 

I  When  this  perception  or  feeling  of  beauty  is  vivid,  it  is  at- 
€  tended  with  an  enthufiam,  which  leads  men  to  communicate 
4  to  others  the  pleafure  which  they  feel.  As  the  human  mind, 
I  in  different  perfons,  attains  to  different  degrees  of  perfeCliouj 
I  many,  who  have  but  a  faint  or  dubious  perception  of  beality 
3  themfelves,  are  yet  capable  of  relifhing  it  when  pointed  out  to 
S  them.  Hence  perfons  of  tlie  former  defeription,  when  they 
H  blend  the  lijrhts  of  reafon  and  underftandin<>;  with  tafte  and 
^  fenticrtent,  attain  an  afeendant  in  fociety^  render  their  feelings 
*  '  predomirtant,  and  pronounce  decifions  which  are  confirmed  by 
t  the  verdict  of  mankind.  Though  few  are  found  equal  to  the 
,  i  production  of  works  of  genius,  the  principles  by  which  they 
I  2re  judged  are  in  hurnaa  nature  ;  and  the  majority  of  man-* 
I  kind,  when  not  biafled  by  prejudice,  or  a  reigning  perverted 
I  tafte,  give  their  unanimous  fufirages  in  favour  of  work?  of 
“I  merit;  Syftems  of  philofoi»hy  flourifh  in  one  age  and  fall  in 

! another ;  but  this  by  no  means  applies  to  the  productions  of 
genius  in  the  fine  arts.  In  philofophical  theories;  tafte  and 
feeling  have  no  concern ;  obfervatlon  and  experience  are  the 
foie  pillars  by  which  they  can  be  fupported.  No  wonder  then 
that,  after  mature  invdftigation,  the  fineft  hypothefes  fink  at 
the  touch  of  experiment,  and  vanifli  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of 
a  vifiori  \  affording,  from  one  age  to  another,  a  liielancholy 
proof  how  ineffectual  and  ufelefs  the  brighteft  talents  arc  when 
improperly  directed.  But  in  polite  literature  the  cafe  is  dlf- 
Rev.  Vul.Vl.  Jan,  1786.  C  feient: 


fercnt :  here  the  nppeal  is  made  to  the  taitc  and  feelings  of 
men  ;  and  as  thefc>  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  been  found 
nearly  the  fame»  it  is  manifeft  that  thofe  works  which  have 
received  the  general  approbation,  when  private  fpleen  and  po¬ 
pular  prejudice  are  worn  away,  muft  be  formed  of  durable 
materials,  and  iland  on  a  foundation  which  cannot  be  fhaken. 
The  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  and  Cicero  has  vanifhed,  but  the 
‘poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  which  pleafed  at  Athens  and 
Rome  fo  many  centuries  ago,  are  ftill  admired  at  Paris  and  in 
London. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  difeuflion  by  the  ftrange  author 
whom  we  are  now  reviewing  ;  who,  from  a  pallion  tor  fingu- 
larity,  or  rather  abfurdity,  hath  declared  war  againft  the  ge¬ 
neral  taftc  of  mankind,  and  lifted  up  a  rude  arm  againft  one 
of  the  greateft  poets  of  antiquity  ;  who,  furviving  the  ruins  of 
his  own  language,  and  piercing  through  the  darknefe  of  many 
centuries,  ftill  ftiines  with  undiminifhed  ftrength  and  fplen- 
dour,  Mark  how  he  talks  of  the  Roman  authors  and  the 
divine  Virgil  (page  59).  “  Terence  is  only  the  tranflator  of 


€iny  other  attribute  of  a  pocU^* 

This  attack  againft  the  celebrated  Roman  poet,  he  renews 


poet,  except  that  of  a  fine  ftile.  To  vindicate  my  opinion  from  the 
charge  of  raflmefs,  I  now  fubmit  to  you  my  reafons.  It  is  indeed 
dangerous  to  attack  the  reputation  of  a  good  writer,  as  I  allow 
Virgil  to  be,  in  any  refpedl ;  for  if  your  affault  is  not  fupported  by  2 
ftrong  hoft  of  arguments,  it  will  recoil  upon  yourfelf.  But,  as  I  know 
your  liberality  of  fenciment  too  well,  to  fear  ydur  pronouncing  haftily 
upon  an  opinion,  merely  becaufe  it  controverts  your  ideas,  or  thofe  of 
tlie  world  at  large,  1  lhall  lay  what  I  call  my  proofs  before  you  with¬ 
out  hefitatio«. 

*  It  is  agreed  by  all  the  critics,  that  genius,  known  by  Invention, 
as  a  caufe  from  its  efFecl,  is  the  very  firlt  power  and  praife  of  a  poet, 
I  believe,  however,  the  moft  fanguine  admirer  of  .Virgil  will  allow, 
that  not  one  ray  of  invention  appears  through  his  whole  works.  Ib' 
Eclogues,  confidered  as  works  of  invention,  are  beneath  all  contempt. 
Where  he  has  not  followed  the  tra<ft  of  Theocritus,  he  has  wandered 
into  childifh  abfurdity :  witnefs  the  Pollio in  which,  becaufe  foiue 
fenator’s  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  chopping  boy,  he  prophefies 
the  golden  age  will  return.  1  know  fome  Chriftian  writers  have 
applied  this  prophetic  eclogue  to  an  lugher  event — but  I  fee  you  finlk 
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ftrange  back-door  or  other,  A  critic  in  the  Adventurer  has  pro¬ 
nounced  all  the  Paftorals  of  Virgil  exceptionable,  except  the  6rll 
and  tenth:  now,  in  thefe  there  b  no  invention,  both  of  them,  as  that 
critic  allows,  deriving  their  fuperiority  from  their  being  founded  on 
real  events.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  \’’irgil  is,  in  his  pallorals,  no 
poet,  but  merely  an  excellent  vcrfificr.’ 

That  poetry  confifts  in  the  imitation  of  N.ature,  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  aflented  to  by  all  critics,  ancient  and  modern.  But  whe¬ 
ther  Nature  be  looked  at  with  the  naked  eye,  or  through  the 
fpedlacles  of  books,  the  merit  of  a  poem  may  be  the  fame, 
which  depends  on  the  form  and  order,  the  colouring  or  cx- 
jVreffion,  mote  than  the  ground -w^ork  on  which  it  is  raifed* 
Poets,  in  the  early  ages  of  fociety,  have  hardly  an  idea  of 
fi£fion  or  indention.  Homer  rchearfed  and  cmbellifhed  “  the 
^'ales  of  Troy,’^  which  w^ere  believed  in  his  owm  times  5  and 
we  know  that  all  the  plots  of  Shakefpear  were  literally  taken 
from  hiftory  or  novels.  Your  author  denies  the  merit  of  in¬ 
vention  to  the  firft  and  tenth  paftorals  of  Virgil,  becaufe  they 
were  founded  on  real  events  ;  for  the  fame  reafoii  he  muft  ex¬ 
clude  Homer  and  Shakefpear  from  the  praife  of  originality. 
The  name  of  poet  conveys  along  with  it  the  idea  of  creator ; 
but  creation,  according  to  ancient  as  well  as  modern  philofo- 
phers,  does  not  confift  in  producing  matter  from  non-exiftence, 
but  in  formings  from  a  pre-exifting  chaos^  a  beautiful  and 
well-ordered  world. 

From  the  ancients  our  author  makes  a  tranfition  to  the  mo¬ 
derns.  He  queftions  if  the  French  ^have  any  title  to  a  legiti¬ 
mate  poetry,  (1^126)  ‘‘  Their  language,  pretty  and  familiar^ 
can  never  rife  to  the  fublime,  which  their  poets,  of  any  clafs, 
have  never  yet  attained,  not  excepting  Corneille  himfcif, 
whofe  vaunted  qiLtl  wouruty  is,  to  a  Britifti  reader,  a  very  tri¬ 
vial  thought.  We  fliould  deny  the  French  any  poetry  at  all, 
were  it  npt  for  fuch  writers  as  La  Fontaine,  &c/*  He  after¬ 
wards  tells  us,  that  Racine  is  an  empty  declaimer;  and  fays, 
concerning  the  French  in  general,  “  qu'ils  n*ont  pas  la  fete  poe- 
Uque*^  Dryden  he  defpifes,  except  in  his  ode,  which;  he 
fays,  raifes  him  above  Pindar  j  Addifon  he  calls  ignorant  and 
Superficial ;  and  Pope,,  according  to  him,  has  no  genius  what¬ 
ever.  In  fhort,  the  moft  celebrated  names,  of  ancient  or  mo.- 
derri  times,  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Longinus,  Corneille, 
R^ine,  Warburtpn,  S  hornfon,  &c.  are  juft  called  up  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  fentence  and  their  doom  from  this  nedoubtablp 
Drawcanfir.  He  attacks  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead  5  nei¬ 
ther  Dr.  Robertfoni  Dr^  Blair,  nor  Dr.  Stuart,  efcape  the  fury 
.of  his  pen.  It  may  amufe  the  public  to  read  the  poetical  at- 
tonpu  of  one  who  cenfures  poets  fo  freely.  ^  We  have  two 
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fpecimcns  in  the  37th  Letter,  the  one  a  tranflation  from 
mir,  the  other  from  Gray.  . 

To  his  Harp. 

*  Sonorous  daughter  of  the  pliant  boxen  fle'm. 

On  the  high  poplar^  O  my  harp,  thou  (halt  depend  > 

While  laughs  the  (Icy,  and  the  gale 
Softly  revives  the  lilllefs  leaves. 

I'he  weltern  wind  will  folicit  with  gentleft  breath 
The  mufic  of  thy  charming  ftrings  ;  1  the  mean  whilcy 
Loll  in  fweet  cafe,  will  recline 
Along  the  green  of  this  fair  bank. 

Alas !  what  fudden  clouds  invade  the  funny  fky  ? 

What  unexpeded  lliowcrs  in  founding  hafte  defeend  f 
.  Let  us  be  gone.  Ah,  how  fooa 

Will  happinefs  ilill  pafs  away  !  ’ 

<  Oh  thou,  the  (Icrn  religion  of  this  fevere  place. 

By  whatever  name  thou  lovell  to  be  call’d,  (for  fare 

No  mean  dekv  muft  hold 

Tiieie  native  llreams,  and  ancient  groves  : 

And  more  is  feen  the  prefence  of  fome  awful  god 
Amid  thole  pathlefs  rocks,  and  uplands  wild. 

Broken  cliffs,  and  raging  ftreams. 

And  horrors  of  the  w  oody  night :  ... 

Than  beneath  the  citron  roof,  if  pompoufly  (hrln’d. 

In  luxury  of  gold  he  (hone,  and  Phidian  art ;) 

All  hail !  hear  my  rev’rent  vows ! 

Indulge  with  reft  my  w  eary  youth  ! 

Oh  !  if  cruel  fortune  forbids  me  to  enjoy, 

•  ’I’ho’  much  I  wi(h  in  vain,  thy  feats  of  calm  delight. 

And  law  of  holy  filence ; 

Reforbing  me  in  violent  waves. 

At  leaft,  Oh  father  !  grant  me,  in  fome  nook  remote. 

To  wear  away  the  free  hours  of  my  peaceful  age ; 

Secure  from  vulgar  tumult 
Conceal’d  by  thee,  and  human  cares. 

We  venture  to  affirm,  that  Virgil,  nor  Racine,  nor  Popc*^ 
ever  wrote  fuch  verfes.  If  Mr.  Heron  thinks,  like  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  that  he  is  to  inherit  the  virtues  of  thofe  he  murders,  he 
is  prodigioufly  miftaken. 

Our  aiithor^s  propofal  to  improve  the  Englifh  tongue,  and 
the  fpecimen  which  he  giyes  of  the  improved  language,  will 
entertain  the  reader.  * 

Spectator,  No.  159. 

•  WTcn  I  w'az  ato  Grand  Cairo,  1  picked  up  fevcral  orlentala  ma- 
nufcripta|  whica  I  have  ftill  by  me.  Among  othera,  I  met  with  one 
entitulen,  Thea  Vifiona  of  Mirza,  whica  I  have  redd  ove  with  .great 
pleafure.  1  intend  to  give  ito  to  the  publico,  when  I  have  no  other 
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eiitertalnmento  fo  them  ;  ando  (hall  begin  with  the  firft  vlfion^  whico 
I  have  tranflaten  wordo  fo  wordo  az  followeth. 

f  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  whico,  according  to  the  cuftomo 
of  mya  forefathera,  I  alway  keep  holi,  aftero  having  walhen  myfclf, 
ando  ofTeren  up.  mya  morninga  devotiona,  I  afcended  thea  hia  hilla 
of  Bagdat,  in  ordero  to  pas  the  refto  of  the  day  in  meditation  ando 
prayero.  Az  I  waz  here  airing  my  felf  on  thea  topa  of  thea  moun* 
taina,  I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanitc  of  human 
IHe ;  ando  paffing  fro  one  thote  to  anothero.  Surely,  faid  I,  man  iz 
but  a  fhadow,  ando  life  a  dreamo.  While  I  waz  thulb  muzing,  I  call 
mina  eyea  toward o  the  fummito  of  a  rpco,  tha  waz  noto  faro  fro 
me,  where  I  difcovered  one  in  the  habito  of  a  (hepherdo,  with  a  litel- 
mufical  inllrumento  in  hiz  hando.  Az  I  looked  upo  him,  he  applied 
ito  to  hizo  lipa,  and  began  to  play  upo  ito.  The  foundo  of  ito 
waz  exceeding  fweet,  and  wrote  into  a  variete  of  tuna  tha  were  in- 
cxpreffibly  melodiouza,  ando  alto  difFerenta  fro  any  thing  I  had  eve 
heard.  They  put  me  in  mindo  of  thofc  heavenlia  aira  tha  are  playen’ 
to  thea  departen  foula  of  good  men,  upo  their  firft  arrival  in  para- 
dife,  to  wear  out  thea  imprefliona  of  theira  lafta  agonea,  and  qualifie 
them  fo  thea  pleafurea  of  tha  happi  place.  My  hcarto  melted  away 
in  fecreta  rapturea.’ 

Upon  the  whole,  Robert  Heron,  Efq;  is  a  man  of  fome 
abilities,  but  totally  void  of  tatte  and  common-fenfe.  A  paf- 
fion  for  novelty  has  driven  him  to  the  wildctt  abfurdity.  He‘ 
is  oftentatious  of  his  acquaintance  with  authors  who  are  un¬ 
common  or  unknown,  but  is  deficient  in  general  learning  and' 
found  knowledge.  He  defpifes  thofe  works  of  genius  which, 
by  the  confent  of  ages,  are  deemed  the  books  of  mankind, 
and  endeavours  to  raife  from  obfeurity  paltry  and  contempti¬ 
ble  performanceli^  which  have  been  configned  to  duft  and  ob¬ 
livion.  He  is  bizarre  rather  than  romantic,  and  wrong¬ 
headed  without  being  ingenious.  Even  though  he  had  pof- 
fcfled  more  refpeftzble  abilities,  the  fclf-conceit,  arrogance^ 
infolence,  petulance,  plebeian  prefumption,  and  contempt  of 
mankind,  which  he  difcovers  almoft  in  every  page,  involve 
fuch  moral  demerit,  as  would  have  fullied  the  luftre  of  the 
brighteft  talents,  and  blafted  the  laurels  of  the  higheft  literary 
fame. 

We  have  been  all  along  tempted  to  imagine,  that  Robert 
Heron  is  merely  a  fiftitious  name ;  and  that  the  real  author 
of  thefe  letters  is  (bme  difappointed,  dil’gufted,  and  damned 
poctafter,  who  wifhes  to  revenge  his  quarrel  with  the  public,^ 
againft  thofe  celebrated  authors  who  have  been  their  favourites 
in  all  ages.  The  weakeft  w’hite  wines  make  the  fharpeft 
vinegar ;  the  uglieft  old  maids  are  the  moft  virulent  vende.s  of 
fcandal ;  and  the  man  who  has  deferved  the  gallows  is  tho 
perfpn  to  fiU  the  office  of  hangman. 
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Art.  VI IT.  A  Difcour/e  on  Education y  and  on  the  Plans  purfued  in 
Charity-fchools.  By  S,  Parry  L.L,D.  Quarto,  2^.  Cadell.  Lon¬ 
don,  1785. 

•  *  \  ^  ^  * 

the  fubje£t  of  education,  tivo  modern  plillofophers,  of 

confiderable  reputation,  though  not  of  equal  powers, 
have  adopted  nearly  the  fame  conclufion  from  principles  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofitc.  Mandevilic,  who  conceived  unfavourable 
ideas  of  human  nature,  deferibes  man  as  a  compound  of  con* 
temptible  and  odious  qualities,  which  arc  fometimes  unknown 
to  the  world,  fometimes  unfufpedled  even  by  himfelf.  Over 
thefe  he  fuppofes  him  prompted,  by  nature  and  cuftom,  to 
throw  a  veil,  in  order  to  deceive  the  w’orld,  as  w^ell  as  to  give 
a  glofs  to  them,  in  order  to  deceive  his  own  mind.  He  con¬ 
demns  charity-fchools,  left,  under  the  pretence  of  improving 
virtue,  they  fliould  only  refine  vice  ;  left  they  fhould  infinuate 
pride  under  the  garb  of  humility  ;  and,  by  enabling  children, 
to  know  their  duty  better,  fhould  ultimately  lead  them  to  prac- 
tife  it  worfe.  Roufleau,  on  the  other  hand,  who  faw  .and' 
felt  heroic  nature,*  maintains,  that  our  original .  propenfities 
point  to  what  is  excellent;  that  inftruflion,  inftcad  of  extend-, 
ing,  ferves  only  to  cramp  the  powers  of  the  foul,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  artificial,  rather  than  real  worth.  He  therefore  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  whole  fpccies,  that  neglect  of  education  which 
jMandcville  would  confine  to  the  poor.  He  thinks  it  better  for 
children  to  find  the  right  way  for  themfelves,  than  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  into  it  by  other  men  ;  that  as  the  apprehenfion  of  dan¬ 
ger  leads  them  to  provide  for  their  own  fecurity,  the  fear  or 
confeioufnefs  of  guilt  would  determine  them  to  the  love  of  in¬ 
nocence,  and  the  praClice  of  virtue.  Thefe  opinions  our  au¬ 
thor  endeavours  to  combat  in  this  fermbn,  or  rather  treatife^ 
on  education  5  in  which  he  propofes,  ift.  To  fhew  the  truth 
of  the  aflertion  in  the  text,  (Prov.  xxii.  6.)  that  children  will 
not,  generally,  depart  from  the  right  way  in  which  they  have 
been  trained.  2dly.  To  mention  fome  of  the  inftances  in 
which  the  gfeateft  care  is  requifite  to  educate  them  virtuoufly. 
•And,  3dly,  To  deliver  his  opinion  on  the  general  fubjeCf  of 
charity -fchools,  and  the  particular  one  purfued  at  Norwich. 
In  the  firft  head,  he  juftifies  the  aflertion  of  the  wife  man, 
ifom  the  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  power  of 
habit.  The  moral  powers  of  men  are  governed  by  laws  ana¬ 
logous  to  thofe  which  govern  the  fenfes  and  the  underftand- 
ing.  By  the  hand  accuftomed  to  induftry,  laborious  talks  are 
executed  with  facility ;  by  underftandings  invigorated  with 
ftudy,'  the  moft  complex  relations  of  ideas  are  fopn  unravel-# 
led  3  and  in  perfons  vyho  have  been  trained  up  to  the  practice 
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of  their  diity,  fenfibility  anticipates  the  fuggcftiotis  of  reafon, 
pafEon  follows  the  diftates  of  confcience,  and  habit,  by  de¬ 
grees,  becomes  a  fecond  nature.  The  conclufion  of  this  head 
is  beautiful,  and  contains  an  allufion  to  an  admired  padage  of 
Cicero* 

‘  Of  what  importance  is  it  then  to  comply  whh  the  precept  of  my 
text ;  and  how  juft  is  the  promife  by  which  we.  arc  encouraged  to  per¬ 
form  it?  To  our  boyhood  it  gives  that  fweet  fimplicity  and  innocence, 
which  melts  every  ferious  beholder  into  afFe<‘lion,  and  relieves  even 
the  moft  favage  heart  with  a  momentary  feeling  of  honeft  approbation. 
In  our  youth  it  infpires  us  with  fuch  a  fine  fenfe  of  decorum,  as 
makes  us  fhrink  from  folly  with  fcorh,  and  from  vice  with  loathing^ 
and  it  animates  us,  at  the  fame  time,  with  that  unwearied  aftivity  of 
mind^  which  druggies  with  every  difficulty,  and  triumphs  over  every 
danger.  Our  manhood  it  diilinguifhes  by  that  firmnefs  and  dignity 
of  thinking,  which  exalts  us  from  one  degree  of  excellence  to  ano* 
ther;  which  caufes  us  to  ftart  at  the  fmallell  deviation  from  redlitudc,* 
and  impels  us  to  recover  from  the  fhock,  by  the  inftantaneous  and  de¬ 
termined  exertion  of  our  whole  drength.  To  old  age,  which  is  itfelf 
the  fruit  of  a  well  fpent  life,  k  gives  a  ferenity  of  mind,  which  the 
world  can  neither  bellow  nor  take  away — a  deep  and  fincere  love  of 
virtue,  which  finds  a  pure  and  perpetual  fource  of  pleafurc  in  the  of¬ 
fers  it  has  wrought  on  the  tempers  and  the  manners  of  our  friends 
and  our  children  — a  comfortable  remembrance  of  habitual  well¬ 
doing,  which  can  alone  endear  to  us  the  days  which  are  pad,  and  will 
no  more  return,  or  enable  us  to  look  on  to  the  approach  of  the  un¬ 
known  world,  without  folicitude,  and  without  difmay.* 

In  the  fecond  head,  our  author  mentions  fome  inftances  in 
'which  the  grea^ft  care  is  neceflary  to  educate  children  vir- 
tuoully.  Thcfe  confrll  irf  the  government  of  their  paffions,  a 
fenfe  of  ihame,  a  ftri<2  regard  to  truth,  habits  of  diligence, 
and  the  love  of  God.  The  following  hints  merit  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  parents  and  teachers, 

‘  The  palfion  of  anger,  which,  if  it  be  once  let  loofe  from  the  re- 
llraint  of  reafon,  rages  with  the  fierced  violence,  and  hurries  us  into 
the  moft  atrocious  crimes,  is,  beyond  all  others,  capable  of  controul 
in  its  firft  emodons.  One  refolute.  effort  of  refledion,  a  little  change 
made  in  the  mere  features  of  the  countenance,  nay,  even  a  fofter  tone 
given  to  the  voice,  will  ftop  the  rifing  ftorm,  which,  if  it  be  fuffered 
to  gather  all  its  ftrength,  bears  down  before  it  the  authority  of  every 
law,  both  divine  and  human,  and  makes  fhipwreck,  in  a  faul  moment^ 
of  our  reputation,  and  of  our  tranquillity,  for  ever. 

*  Another  palfion  arifing  from  the  adivity  of  the  mind,  and  from 
the  love  of  fuperiority,  is  cruelty.  Now,  of  the  moft  venerable  court 
.of  judicature  that  ever  exifted  in  Greece,  it  is  recorded,. that  a  boy 
was  once  condemned  by  it  to  the  lots  of  life  for  mifehievoufly  pluck¬ 
ing  out  the  eyes  of  a  quail.  Common  fenfe  and  common  humanity 
r^oil  at  fuch  extreme  rigour :  and  yec  the  principle  upon  which  pu- 
ciihment  was  appointed,  is  certainly  reafoaable.  Pradiccs  of  .this 
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kmd,  though  Viewed  by  fomc  perfons  without  horror,  and  even  en¬ 
couraged  by  dired  approbation,  extinguifh,  by  degrees,  conipaffion^ 
and  cherilh  tyranny  ;  that  is,  they  deftroy  the  noblell,  and  ftrengthen 
the  nioft  deteftable  part  of  the  human  .charader.-^ He  tl\at  can  look 
with  rapture  upon  the  agonies  of  an  unoffending  and  unrefiftjng  ani- 
tnal,  will  foon  learn  to  view  the  fufferings  of  a  fellow- crearure  with 
indifference ;  and  in  time  he  will  acquire  the  power  of  viewing  theii^ 
even  with  triumph,  if  that  fellow- creature  fhould  become  the  vidim 
Qf  his  re.fentment,  be  it  jufl  or  unjuft.  But  the  minds  of  children  are 
open  to  impreflions  of  every  fort;  and  indeed  wonderful  is  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  a  judicious  inftrudor  may  habituate  them  to  ter.r 
der  emotions.  I  have  therefore  always  confidered  mercy  to  beings 
of  an  inferior  fpecies,  as  a  virtue  which  children  are  very  capable 
of  learning,  but  which  is  nioft  difficult  to  be  taught,  if  the  heart  has 
been  once  familiarized  to  fpedacles  of  diftiefs,  and  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  either  to  behold  the  pangs  of  any  living  creature  with  cold 
infenfibility,  or  to  infiid  them  with  wanton  barbarity.’ 

No  lefs  juft  and  ufcful  are  the  following  obfervations  on  the 
odious  vice  of  lying,  fo  prevalent  among  boys. 

.  Upon  one  very  common,  and  very  fatal  fpecies  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  which  parents  lend  to  lying,  1  will  fet  a  mark  of  reprobation. 
Under  the  abfurd  and  prepofterous  idea  of  giving  fcope  to  the  lively 
and  harmlefs  prate  of  a  boy,  they  fuffer,  and  even  invite  him  to  tell 
tales.  But  the  invariable  and  baleful  confequences  of  fuch  pradices, 
are  tliefe  :  The  boy  will  relate,  not  merely  what  is  known  to  himfelf, 
but  what  is  moft  agreeable  to  his  hearers.  To  fhape  his  fcory  inv 
more  conftftence,  or  to  give  it  a  higher  zeft,  he  will  rack  his  inven¬ 
tion  to  fupply  what  has  drepfed  out  of  his  memory,  or,  perhaps,  was 
nc^'er  lodged  in  it.  He  then  joins  in  the  laugh  which  his  petty  ar¬ 
tifice  has  raifed,  and  inftead  of  being  condemned  for  his  prefumption, 
is  applauded  for  his  ingenuity.  Now,  the  habit  of  lying,  thus  ac¬ 
quired,  extends  itfelf,  by  a  hafty  tranfition,  to  other  fubjeds,  and  to 
other  perfons.  While  he  gratifies  the  impertinence  or  the  malice  of 
thofe  who  are  about  him,  he  himfelf  becomes  impertin^t  almoft 
without  defign,  and  malicious  without  provocation.  Of  the  adions 
which  he  is  forward  to  relate,  he  cannot  certainly  penetrate  the  mo¬ 
tives,  or  arrange  the  circumftances  —  but  it  is  impollible  for  him  to 
relate  them  often,  without  fentiments  of  approbation  or  diflike,  of  re¬ 
verence  or  contempt,  tow'ard  the  agents  themfelves.  Whether,  in 
this  fituation,  the  love  of  truth  will  be  a  fufficient  curb  upon  the  love 
pf  prattle,  whether  his  judgments  of  charaders  will  be  impartial  or 
unjnft,  whether  his  kind  or  his  harlher  affiedions  be  moft  likely  to 
predominate,  are  queftions  on  which  I,  without  hefitation,  anlwer  on 
the  unfavourable  fide.  I  will  add,  that  fuch  a  boy  is  not  only  dif- 
pofed  to  fpcak  what  is  falle,  but  even  incapable  of  fpeaking  what  is 
true.  I’ainted  by  the  prejudices  of  thofe  with  whom  he  converfes, 
he  will  fee  with  their  eyes,  he  will  hear  with  their  ears,  and  wildly 
iuppofe  the  fads,  which  he  has  a  pleafure  in  mentioning,  leally  to 
exift.  But  when  the  illufions  of  a  roving  and  undifciplined  imagin- 
f^tlon  thus  90-operate  with  th^  fuggeftions  of  a  mifebievous  and  di£- 
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tempered  heart,  what,  I  bcfecch  you,  are  you  to  expeft  ?  I  tako 
upon  mvfelf  to  inform  you  what  you  are  not  to  expcdl  —  the  giy 
franknefs  of  a  boy,  the  fturdy  magnanimity  of  a  fcholar,  or  the  dig- 
liificd  liberality  of  a  gentleman.* 

We  wifli  that  inftruclions  of  this  kind,  which  enter  into 
life,  and  come  home  to  men’s  bufinefs  and  bofoms,”  were 
xnore  frequently  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  They  certainly 
would  be  more  ufeful,  as  well  as  acceptable,  to  an  audience, 
than  attempting  to  explain  incomprehcnfible  myftcries,  or 
tailing  againft  heretics  and  infidels. 

In  the  third  article,  which  comprehends  the  greateft  part 
of  the  difcourfe.  Dr.  Parr  trears  on  the  plans  purfued  in  cha- 
rity-fchools.  Gn  this  he  expatiates  at  great  length,  and  with  ^ 
much  learning.  It  is  well  known  that,  among  the  free  ftates 
of  antiquity,'  education  was  an  obje£l  of  government.  The 
concerns  of  private  life  weie  clofely  interwoven  with  thofe  of 
public,  and  the  inftruftion  of  children  fubjeiled  not  only  to 
the  authority  of  parents,  but  to  the  intcrpofitlon  of  law¬ 
givers.  In  forming  ufeful  fubjcdls  of  any  government,  fome 
kind  of  inllrudtion  is  neceflary  ;  but  the  interference  of  the 
legiflature,  in  modern  times,  is  a  fubje<St  of  nice  difeuffion  j 
and  peihaps  it  is  better  to  reft  fatisfieJ  with  prote£lion,  than 
to  folicit  afliftance.  , 

‘  In  the  nobler  branches  of  learning,  and  the  higher  clafles  of 
life,  it  feems',  I  confefs,  not  only  invidious,  but  dangerous,  for  the 
legillative  powers  to  preferibe  any  fyftem  of  lludy.  But  when  I  Hate 
the  interpofition  of  gqvcnunent  as  fuperfluous  in  the  education  of  the 
poor,  1  would  be  underilood  to  limit  my  pofition.  '  fuppofe  the  cha¬ 
ritable  contributions  of  individuals  for  bringing  up  thefe  children  “  in 
the  way  they  fiiould  go,”  to  continue,  or  even  to  increafe.  For,  in 
a  contrary  ftate  of  things,  1  agree  with  the  great  philofophical  writer 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nation*^,  that  the  education  of  the  common  peo* 
pie  would  require,  in  a  civilized  and  commercial  fociety,  more  atten- 
tention  from  the  pnblic,  than  that  of  people  of  fortune  and  rank'.** 

1  think  with  him,  that  “  the  public  fhould  facilitate,  encourage,  and 
even  impole,  almoft,  upon  the  whole  body  of  people,  the  neccIBty  of 
acquiring  the  mod  eflential  parts  of  education;*’  and  J,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  approve  of  the  plan  which  he  has  laid  down  for  ac¬ 
quiring  them.  Oppofed  then,  as  we  are,  by  petulant  witlings,  or 
by  chimerical  theorills,  we  have  the  fatisfadlion,  you  fee,  to  know, 
that  the  principle  on  which  our  charity-fchools  are  founded  is  not 
without  an  advocate,  in  a  perfon  who  ftands  in  the  firft  clafs  of  poli¬ 
tical  writers,  from  his  clear  and  extenfive  views,  fiom  his  copious  and 
cxadl  informatipn,  frorn  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  and  from  the 
liberality  of  his  fpirit.* 

Afterw’ards  our  author  adduces  a  variety  of  arguments  in 
defence  of  charity-fchools;  confutes  Mandeville  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity ;  and  concludes  with 
?  ftrikiiig  and  affecting  addrefs. 


•  I  there* 


4»  .  Parr’j  Dljcourfe  ofi  Education. 

.  *  I  therefore  appeal  to  your  humanity  this  laft  time,  for  the  fake 
of  thefe  innocent  children,  who  now  Hand  before  you ;  and  I  make 
that  appeal  in  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrill,  who  has  lived  and  died  in 
order  to  fave  both  you  and  them.  1  exhort  you,  upon  every  princi¬ 
ple  of  focial  utility,  and  of  religious  obligation,  not  to  be  weary 
in  well  doing.^  I  pour  forth  my  unfeigned  thanks  to  Almighty  God« 
for  the  charitable  difpofition  with  which  be  has  hitherto  inlpired  you, 
and  for  the  numerous  benefits  which  have  already  refulted  from  your 
pious  endeavours.  I  conclude  with  my  fervent  prayers,  that  thefe 
children  may  **  never  depait  from  the  way  in  which  they  (hould 
go  and  that  their  fucceflbrs,  who  in  future  ages  (hall  be  trained  up 
by  the  followers  of  your  venerable  example,  may  ever  continue  in  ha¬ 
bits  of  diligence  in  their  callings,  of  peace  and  fobriety  in  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  of  gratitude  to  their  benefadors  ;  or,  to  fpeak  in  other  and 
better  words,  that  they  may  live  in  a  Hate  of  conllant  preparation  for 
tlie  tribunal  of  that  Being,  who  once  appeared  upon  earth  to 
preach  his  gofpel  to  the  poor,”  and  who  will  affuredly  exalt  both 
them,  and  their  protedorb,  to  everlalling  glory  in  the  kingdom  of  his 
Father/ 

In  the  notes  which  are  fubjoined  to  this  difeourfe,  much 
learning  is  difplayed.  The  chara6lers  of  Mandeville  and'  Rouf- 
feau  are  drawn  with  a  mafterly  pencil. 

*  Objedions,  in  order  to  be  forcible,  lliould  be  evidently  and  com¬ 
pletely  juft;  and  it  is  yet  more  the  duty  of  an  inftrudor,  upon  points 
of  morality,  than  of  a  critic,-  upon  fubjeds  of  literature,  to  com- 
mend  the  excellencies,  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  imperfedions,  of 
thofe  whom  he  oppofes. — He  has  a  greater  end  in  view,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  ought  to  be  more  felicitous  in  the  choice  of  fair  and  honour¬ 
able  means.  In  Mandeville  there  is  but  little  room  for  praife  :  he 
has  a  (hrewdnefs,  and  he  has  a  vivacity ;  but  his  flirewdnefs  dege¬ 
nerates  into  fophiftry,  and  his  vivacity  into  petulance.  His  eye  is 
fixedly  bent  on  the  darker  part  of  the  human  charader  ;  he  feems  to 
take  a  malignant  pleafure  in  dragging  to  light  what  prudence  and 
candour  would  induce  us  to  conceal ;  and  by  the  horrid  features  of 
exaggeration,  in  which  he  paints  the  vices  of  his  fpccies,  he  produces 
a  ficknefs  of  temper,  a  fecret  and  reftlefs  Ipirit  of  incredulity,  when 
for  a  moment  he  twifts  our  attention  to  the  contemplation  of  their 
virtues.  But  in  Roufleau  there  are  brighter  talents,  and  more  ami¬ 
able  qualities ;  he  was  himfelf  benevolent ;  and  upon  the  minds  of 
others  he  inculcated  that  benevolence  which  he  lovedi  He  admired 
virtue  in  fome  of  her  moil  noble  forms,  and  has  difplayed  her  with 
a  fplcndour  which  enraptures  the  imagination,  and  warms  the  heart. 
Dangerous  as  1  think  the  tendency  of  his  general  fyftem,  I  am  not 
totally  dertitute  of  tafte  to  difeern,  of  fenfibility  to  feel,  and  of  juftice 
to  acknowledge,  his  moral  and  his  intelledlual  excellencies.  But 
theie  excellencies  may  ftamp  an  unjuft  and  fatal  authority  upon  his 
errors :  as  an  inquirer  therefore  aher  truth,  and  as  a  friend  to  reli¬ 
gion,  I  cannot  applaud  the  one,  without  lamenting  the  other. 

‘  Fidlitioas  repi dentations  of  what  is  praife-worthy,  are  ufeful,  I 
confefs,  for  preparing  the  mind  of  man  to  ad  in  real  life.  Yet 
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fidion  itfelf  bourif^nries,  which  found  and  fobcf  fenfe  has  a  right 
to  preferibe,  but  which  the  acuteneG  of  feeling,  and  the  vigour  of 
fancy;  in  :iicq  of  genius;  are  apt  to  overleap.  After  repeated,  :kfter 
feriousj  I  am  fure,  and,  I  hope,  after  iihpartial  perufal  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  work,  I  think  the  feenes  romantic,  and  the  tendency,  upon 
the  whole,  very  pernicious,  in  the  mixed  ^condition  of  the  world,  and 
aniidll  the  mixed  charafters  of  thofe  who  form  the  mafs  of  man^. 
kind.  1  he  readers  who  cannot  diferiminate,  will  affurcdly  be  miHed  s 
and  when  ad  miration  overpowers  the  judgment,  in  perlonsof  a  better 
clafs,  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  diferiminate  are  too  often  16ft. 
Many  of  the  cirtumftances,  which  he  has  fuppofed,  will  rarely  cxift; 
and  in  thofe  which  do  exift,  his  reprefentation  of  therh  will  flatter  the 
vain,  mifguide  the  unwary,  arid  perplex  even  the  virtuous.* 


*  *  9 

The  merit  of  originality  is  not  to  be  expelled  in  treatifes  of 
this  nature.  Our  author  difeovers,  however,  an  ingenuity 
and  jufthefs  of  thinking  ;  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  5  and 
an  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern  philofophy.  If  he 
is  fometimes  oftentatious  ot  his  learning,  he  applies  it  to  his 
fubje(St ;  if  he  makes  excuffions  from  the  field  Before  him,  to 
catch  a  glimpfe  of  fociety  in  its  various  forms,  it  is  to  confirm 
theory  by  praftice ;  and  to  aflift  the  judgment,  or  amufe  the 
fancy,  of  the  reader,  by  collateral  refearches.  The  Itile  is  la¬ 
boured  and  adorned,  but  often  diffufe  and  redundant.  It 
abounds  with  multiplications  of  phrafes  to  exprefs  the  fame 
ideas ;  is  too  regularly  divided  into  duads  or  triads  ;  and  fomc- 
times  grates  the  ear  of  the  reader  with  thole  fefquipt  iulia  verba^ 
which,  fince  the  days  of  Johnfon,  have  been  confounded  with 
fine  writing.  —  - 


Art.  IX.  Scheme  for  Reductng^  and  finally  Redeemingy  thi  National 
'  Dehty  and  for  gaining  Half  a  Million  of  Revenue y  by  Extinguijhing 
a  Tax,  8vo.  is.  Dodfley,  London,  1784, 

^HERE  can  benoconfideration  more  important  in  a  political 
view,  than  that  which  forms  the  fubjeft  of  this  publication. 
Accordingly  it  is  a  field  that  has  laid  open  to  a  thoufand  vi- 
fionaries,  and  refpedling  w^hich  the  projedts  are  almoft  too  many 
to  be  enumerated.  That  the  attention  which  is  given  to  this 
objedlihould  become  hourly  more  and  more  general,  is  not  to  be 
W'ondercd  at.  Benefit  however  may  fpring  from  this  circum- 
ftance.  “  It  feldom' happens,”  fays  the  late  Dr.  Johnfon, 
“  that  the  public  think  long  of  a  fubjedf,  without  coming  to 
think  rightly  of  it  at  laft.”  By  the  collifion  of  intelledls,  the 
reafoning  of  various  minds,  and  the  comparifon  of  dillimilar 
ideas,  it  is  not  impoflible  that  light,  and  truth,  and  redemption, 
Biay  finally  be  produced. 

The 


I 
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The  fyftcm  of  our  author  has,*  for  any  thing  v/e  remember, 
every  claim  of  originality  to  which  it  pretends.  He  ftates  the 
land  tax  in  the  light  of  perpetuity  :  He  obferves,  that  it  is 
taken  into  confidcration  in  every  purchafe  that  is  made  ;  and 
'  that  of  confequence  it  is  in  reality  no  burthen  upon  the  pro¬ 
prietor  who  came  into  poffeffion,  under  the  prefent  regulation, 
and  that  it  forms  no  part  of  his  genuine  property.  Upon  this 
jreafoning  he  forms  the  idea  of  a  general  public  fale  of  this  tax, 
and  concludes  that  it  may  reafonably  be  taken  at  twenty-five 
years  purchafe.  In  that  cafe,  and  fuppofing  the  produce  of 
the  tax  to  be  two  millions,  the  produce  of  this  fale  would  cx- 
tinguifli  83j  millions  of  the  national  debt  ;  and  as  the  intereft 
of  the  debt,  thus  annihilated,  amounts  to  ;{[2>500,00vn,  the 
annual  revenue  gained  by  the  fale,  exclufiveof  the  reduftion, 
is  to  be  taken  at  half  a  million. — We  will  prefent  our  readers, 
as  a’ fpecimen  of  the  performance  before  us,  with  the  project  of 
our, author  for  preventing  the  gradual  and  extreme  advance  in 
the  price  of  flock,  which  might.be  the  confequence  of  adopt¬ 
ing  his  propofal, 

‘  If  this  or  any  ether  adequate  feheme  for  reducing  the  National 
Debt  was  to  be  adopted,  and  a  fufficient  furplus  for  its  final  redemp¬ 
tion  in  any  given  proper  period  could  be  obtained  from  the  taxes,  a 
gradual  advance  in  the  prices  of  (lock,  as  the  debt  diminifhed,  would 
be  the  certain  confequence,  which  (without  proper  meafures  to  prevent 
h)  might  cfFedlually  defeat  the  advantages  proposed  by  the  feheme ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  redemption  of  the  debt  remains 
unprovided  for,  it  is  probable,  and  even  certain,  that  the  prices  of 
flock,  infiead  of  rifing,  muft  fall  yet  lower:  -The  difficulty  is  in  de- 
vifing  fuch  meafures  as  may  fecure  the  ftockholders,  and  ellabliffi  the 
national  faith. 

*  Though,  as  Thave  obferved,  the  prices  of  (lock  might  advance  as 
the  debt  dijniniffied,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  for. many  years,  even  pre¬ 
fuming  no  untoward  events  to  happen,  they  would  not  reach  the  prices 
paid  by  a  very  confiderable  number  of  the  prefent  ftockholders  for 
their  (lock;  fo  that  there  is  little  probability  that  they  could  tranf- 
Icr  their  llock  at  the  prices  which  they  have  given,  and  therefore  mull 
either  fell  out  to  difad  vantage,  or  have  their  property  bound  in  the 
funds ;  and  thofe  (perhaps  the  majority^  who  have  purchafed  low,  and 
are  lead  intitled  to  the  advantage,  would  be  the  only  gainers. 

‘  It  is  a  principal  of  equity,  (efpecially  in  cafes  which  delicacy  for¬ 
bids  me  to  mention)  that  the  purchafer  of  a  debt,  at  a  lefler  fum  than 
Its  value,  (hall  be  intitled  to  recover  only  the  price  paid,  with  interell, 
fince  no  confidcration  was  paid  for  more  ;  and  there  feems  to  be  no 
reafon  why  this  principle  (hould  not  be  extended  to  the  debts  of  the 
public  at  large. 

*  In  order  then  to  fv.cure  to  every  individual  (lockholder  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  money  adlually  given  for  their  (lock,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  receiving  more  of  the  public,  a  period  (hould  at  once  be  put  to 

flock- 
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flock* jobbing,  and  the  arts  by  which  the  funds  arc  fludluatcd  ;  and  to 
do  this,  it  would  require  only,  that  in  the  fame  bill,  which  it  would 
be  neceflary  to  introduce  into  parliament  for  effedting  a  file  of  tlic 
land-tax,  the  preamble  Ihould  declare  the  intended  mode  of  re¬ 
ducing,  and  finally  redeeming  the  national  debt ;  and  that  for  thofe 
purpoics  it  would  be  expedient,  that  every  fubfeqaent  transfer  of  flock, 
after  the  pafiing  of  the  bill,  (hould  exprefs  tlie  price  or  prices  at 
which  luch  flock  was  transferred  or  accepted  at  the  lafl  transfer  or  ac¬ 
ceptance,  immediately  previous  to  it  ;  and  that  thofe  prices  (hould  be 
conCdered  as  the  par  of  redemption  by  the  public  ;  and  that,  until 
fuch  redemption,  the  holders  (hould  be  paid  the  ulual  intereflor  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  whole  nominal  flock  ;  but  that  this  regulation  (liould  not 
extend  to  future  loans  And  be  enabled  accordingly. 

‘  Thus  the  flocks,  while  they  might  be  transferred  as  ufual,  woald 
be  kept  Itationary  without  any  injury  or  inconvenience  to  the  holders, 
or  to  public  credit ;  every  individual  ftockholder  would  be  fecured,  the 
national  faith  would  be  eflabli(hed,  and  a  confiderablc  portion  of  the 
three  per  cent,  flock,  probably  more  than  the  produce  of  the  fale  of 
the  land-tax  would  extend  to  pay,  might  be  paid  below  the  price 
flated  in  the  fcheme,  and  confequently  elFed  an  additional  redudion 
of  debt,  as  well  as  an  increal'e  of  revenue. 

*  Nor  would  this  be  the  only  advantage  which  would  attend  the 
fixing  of  the  funds  in  the  manner  flated  ;  for  admitting  that  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  fale  of  the  laud-tax  would  difeharge  only  83-j  millions 
of  the  three  per  cent,  flock,  the  remaining  debt,  taking  the  whole  at 
260  millions,  funded  and  unfunded,  would  be  reduced  to  176}  milli¬ 
ons  of  nominal  flock  ;  and,  this  nominal  flock,  fuppofing  it  not  greatly 
to  exceed,  on  an  average,  the  three  per  cent.  70,  the  four  percent.  80,  . 
and  the  five  per  cent.  92  per  cent,  (which  is,  I  think,  flating  them  high 
enough) 'would  be  reduced  to  Tittle  more  than  1 30  millions Iterling,  be¬ 
ing  exactly  one  half  of  the  whole  nominal  debt,  the  whole  of  w'hich 
would  ineffedt,  by  this  means,  without  any  further  or  other  operations, 
be  converted  into  a  five  per  cent,  fund,  becaufe  the  annual  intereft  or 
dividends  paid  by  the  public  for  the  whole  nominal  debt  of  260  mil¬ 
lions,  after  allowing  lor  two  millions  of  land-tax,  which  would  be 
extinguilhed,  and  tor  half  a  million  of  revenue,  which  would  be 
gained  by  the  fcheme,  equals,  or  perhaps  exceeds,  the  annual  interefl 
of  1 30  millions  at  five  per  cent. 

‘  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  propofed  regulation  of  the  flocks 
would,  alone,  and  independently  ot  tlie  produce  of  the  fale  of  the 
land-tax,  reduce  the  nominal  debt  of  the  nat.on  to  180  millions 
fterling,  and  effedf  a  converfion  of  the  whole  nominal  flock  into  a  five 
per  cent,  fund,  without  any  other  operation  of  finance,  and  by  that 
means  facilitate  a  plan  of  redemption. 

‘  Thetiuth  of  what  1  have  advanced,  in  regard  to  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  fimple  operation  in  the  I’unds,  will  evidently 
appear,  upon  confidering,  that  of  190  millions  nearly,  of  three  per' 
cent,  flock,  and  about  32  millions  of  (our  per  cent,  flock  now  funded, 
between  60  and  70  millions  of  the  three  per  cents,  and  the  whole  ' 
nearly  of  the  four  per  .cents,  have  been  funded  lince  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  late  war*  and  much  the  greater  part  within  the  laft  fouf 
years,  during  which  time,  or  longer,  the  three  per  cent,  flock  hath 
feldom  (I  think  never)  exceeded  flxty,  and  the  four  per  cent,  flock 
eighty  percent,  (excepting  only  for  a  few  months  about  the  time,  and 
immediately  after,  the  late  peace •  but  thefe  flocks  have  been  almofl 
conflanily,  and  ftill  continue,  confiderably  under  thofe  prices,  and  from 
prefent  appearances  are  unlikely  to  rife  above  them  :  And  if  we  take 
into  this  account  the  old  flock  transferred,  it  will,  I  think,  apear  no 
exaggeration  to  fay,  that  at  leafl  one  half,  perhaps  a  greater  portion, 
of  the  three  per  cents,  and  the  whole  nearly  of  the  four  per  cents, 
have  been  either  transferred  or  funded  under  the  prices  lafl  flaied\ 

It  is  impofliblc  that  any  fcheme  fhould  be  ftarted  for  the 
accomplifliment  of  that  definable  obje6f,  which  unites  the 
wifhes  and  the  hearts  of  almoft  every  Englifliman,  that  (hall 
not  be  attended  with  unpleafing  efFe6fs.  To  difpofe  of  the 
land-tax  in  perpetuity,  and  folemnly  to  deprive  the  nation 
for  ever  of  recurring  to  fo  fair,  fo  equal,  and  fo  natural  a 
refource,  is  certainly  a  thing  not  to  be  reforted  to  upon  a  flight 
occafion.  If  poflible,  it  would  be  ftill  worfe  than  this,  by  a 
fraudulent  engagement  to  difpofe  of  the  refource  for  ever,  and 
to  revive  it  at  pleafure.  Leaving  out  of  confideration  the 
moral  turpitude  of  this  conduit,  the  confequences  with  which 
it  is  fraught  would  be  ruinous  and  fatal.  The  public  will  be 
aware  how  poflTible  it  is,  that  a  future  minifter,  and  a  future 
parliament,  (hould  difavow  the  engagements  of  their  prede- 
celTors ;  and,  after  every  precaution  that  can  be  employed, 
this  will  inevitably  reduce  the  price  of  the  property  in  queftion. 
But  fuppofing  the  tax  to  be  actually  revived  in  a  few  years,  or 
even  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  or  a  ftill  greater  number, 
the  enormity  would  be  flagrant  and  pernicious.  And  yet  this 
idea  is  ftarted  by  our  author  in  the  project  itfelf.  An  annuity 
for  ever  folonga  term  can  never  have  the  intrinfic  value  of  a 
perpetuity.  And  to  fell  an  annuity  for  thirty  years,  under  the 
pretence  of  its  being  perpetual,  is  an  impofition  fo  (hameful, 
that,  if  it  were  pradlifed,  the  credit  of  Britain  muft  never  ex¬ 
pect  to  rife  higher  than  that  of  the  moft  favage  and  arbitrary 
nation  that  ever  exifted. 

“  To  tafte  the  good  without  the  gall  to  it,”  is  not  the  lot 
of  man.  A  real  benefit  is  generally  attended  with  a  real, 
though  perhaps  an  inferior  mifehief.  And  this  muft  be  expeded 
to  be  true  in  proportion  as  the  advantage  is  great  and  defirable. 

W  e  are  not  difpofed  peremptorily  to  decide  againft  our  au¬ 
thor  the  queftion,  which  of  all  others  is  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance  to  him,  whether  his  fcheme  be  or  be  not  the  heft  that 
can  be  ptopofed  for  the  acccmplifhmcnt  of  his  purpofe.  At 
'any  rate  we  have  been  edified  with  the  apparent  fincei  ity  and 
patriotifm  with  which  the  iThainplet  is  dictated.  The  fcope  of 
'  '  *  the 
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the  project  is  ftated  with  much  precifion  arid  pcrfpicuity.  Many 
of  the  obje^ions  that  may  be  brought  againft  it  are  fuggefted 
by  the  force  of  his  underftanding,  and  many  of  them  parried 
with  confiderable  fuccefs.  His  manner  is  lively  and  forcible^ 
and  the  folidity  of  his  ideas  only  yield  to  their  ingenuity.  la 
a  word,  whether  or  not  the  plan  deferves  finally  to  be  adopted 
by  the  legiflature,  the  perufal  of  it  at  lead  will,  in  our  opinion, 
be  of  ufe  to  every  man  who  wilhes  to  turn  his  efforts  and  abili¬ 
ties  to  the  melioration  of  our  finances. 


Art.  X.  A  Propofai for  the  Liquidation  of  the  Nath^rai Debt ;  the  Abo- 
lition  oj  Tithes  ;  and  the  Reform  of  the  Church  Revenue,  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Law,  1784. 

Art,  XI.  An  Explanation  of  the  Propofal  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt,  8 VO.  6d.  Law,  1785. 

T  T  were  natural  to  fuppofe,  when  our  obfervation  fuggefts 
to  us  the  many  fchemes  that  have  been|formed  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  national  incumbrances,  that  it  were  no 
very  difficult  thing,  and  that  a  wife  and  virtuous  adminiftra- 
tion,  if  ever  fuch  an  adminiftration  be  placed  at  the  helm 
of  Britain,  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  chufe  among  a  va¬ 
riety  of  plans,  all  plaufible,  many  effedlual  in  their  confe- 
quences,  many  gentle  and  mild  in  their  operation.  None  of 
our  political  caltle  builders  have  certainly  ever  fuggefted  a 
prbpofal  more  mfallible  and  adequate  to  his  obje£f,  than  that 
which  is  here  laid  before  the  public.  The  project  confiffsiii  a 
fimple  transfer  of  the  debt,  now  chargeable  againft  govern¬ 
ment,  to  private  individuals,  in  parts  according  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  property.  The  intereft  of  this  debt  is  taken  by  our 
author  at  /,9,6co,000.  But,  as  a  confiderable  part  of  indivi¬ 
dual  opulence  is  placed  in  government  ftock,  he  fuppofes,  that 
.real  property  wull  not  be  charged,  upon  his  fyftem,  with  the 
yearly  payment  of  more  than  ;^..S,coo,ooo  ;  real  property  he 
cftiniates  at  f.  50,000,000  ter  annum.  The  incumbrance 
thus  transferred  is  to  be  conudered  ia  the  light  of  a  niortgage, 
to  the  amount  of  four  years  income.  I'he  transfer. is  tp 
ftand  intheftead  of  all  our  public  taxes,  except  cuftoms,  and 
duties  on  fait  and  on  ftamps,  for  the  fupport  of  the  civil  lift 
2nd  our  peace  eftabliftiment.  Thus  we  have  a  refource  of 
taxes,  to  the  amount  of  £.  9,600,000,  to  be  revived  in  cafes 
of  exigency  and  war.  We  may  confider/’  fays  our  author, 
theie  dormant  taxes  as  a  refource,  certain  and  jnexhaufti-^ 
ble,  in  all  poffible  cafes ;  and,  as  fuch,  it  will  operate  to  the 
^bfolute  axiiiihilation  of  that  monlier  of  the  age^  a  national 

deht^ 
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debt^  never  more  to  rife  in  judgment  ag^nft  us.” - The  rea^ 

foning  that  is  employed  in  favour  of  the  fyllem,  may  be  ex¬ 
emplified  as  follows. 

*  It  is  propofed  in  lien  of  taxes  to  burden  real  property  amounting 
to  fifty  millions  per  ann.  with  a  yearly  payment  of  eight  millions  j 
wh'.ch  payment  is  equal  to  a  drawback  on  rents  of  three  (hillings  and 
two  pence  halfpenny  in  the  pound  nearly.— It  is  further  propofed,  iii 
time  of  war,  when  taxes  will  have  a  temporary  revival,  toJevy  the 
land-tax  according  to  the  prdfent  amount  by  an  equal  rate,  affeiiling 
not  only  the  land. holder,  as  now,  but,  in  due  proportion  to  their  clear 
receipts,  all  other  persons  who  are  entitled  to  payments,  fecured  upon 
land;  or  upon  proprietors  of  land. — In  other  words — It  is  propofed,  in 
time  of  war,  to  levy  two  millions  in  lieu  of  the  prefent  land-tax,  by 
a  rate  afFedling  equally  the  whole  property  of  this  country,  viilued  at 
fixty  millions  yearly. — Now — Two  millions  to  bc^raifed  upon  fixty 
millions,  is  eight  pence  in  the  pound  exaftly. 

^  s  •  d. 

The  fum  therefore  to  be  annually  raifed  in  every  pound  of 

fifty  millions,  in  lieu  of  the  prefent  taxes,  -  ;  3 

And  the  further  fum  which  in  time  of  war  only  is  to  be 

raifed  on  every  pound  of  fixty  millions,  in  lieu  of  the 

prelcfit  land-tax,  ‘v/a.  •  -  *  -  8 

Together  make  an  aggregate  of  -  -  -  3 

Which  little  fum,  although  it  covers  the  whole  intcfeft  of  our  prd^- 
fent  enormous  incumbrance,  and  makes  befides  an  annual  allowance 
of  expenditure  in  time  of  war  of  two  millions,  falls  (hort  of  that  rate 
which  is  no^v  paid  by  many  counties  for  land  alofiBy  three  halfpence 
in  the  pound  ! 

It  is  therefore  clear  to  ademonftration,  it  is  felf  evidently  clear,  that 
it  is  more  tolerable  for  fuch  counties  to  be  at  ^txar  under  the  ne^  regu¬ 
lation,  than  at  peace  under  the  old  one. 

Having  thus  fairly  ftated  the  war  account  with  thefe  gentlemen, '  I 
fhall  proceed  next  to  contrail  and  lay  before  them  the  peace  eliablilK- 
ment. 

Ahy  perfon  w^ho  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  .calculate  the 
amount  of  the  land  and  other  taxes,  will  find  at  a  moderate  computa¬ 
tion  that  they  cannot  be  laid,  vi  ^hat  he  /pends ^  at  lefs  than  fifteen 
fhillings  in  the  pound,  or  feventy-five  per  cent.  This  then  is  the  pre¬ 
fent  contribution  of  fuch  counties,  to  the  Hate,  in  time  of  fettled 
peace. 

Let  us  now  look  back  to  the  amount  of  that  incumbrance,  where¬ 
with  the  author  propofes  to  faddle  his  countrymen. — It  amounts  to 
little  more. than  three  (hillings  in  the  pound  — inftead  of  what  ? — in- 
flead  of  fifteen  fliillings—to  fixteen  pounds  per  cent,  inftead  oi  fe^enty 

fye. 

So  that  tbofe  gentlemen  who  are  either  unavoidably,  or  through 
choice,  as  now-a-days  is  much  the  'pra^ice,  in  the  habit  of  fpending 
their  incomes,  laving  thereby  of  what  theyfpehdin  the  ptoportion  of 

fifteen 
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fifteen  (hillings  to  three,  or  thereabouts,  may  live  as  well  and  fare 

daintily,  and  yet  lay  by,  if  lb  they  are  difpofeJ,  for  rainy  days,  ot 

for  their  childrens  ufe,  four  fifths  of  that  which  now  is  ncedlcfslv  c-x- 

loried  from  them.’ 

•  The  ftlle  of  the  .pamphlets  before  us  is  fpirited^  marilv,  and 
vigorous.  It  has  in  it  no  traces  of  elegance  and  polifh,  and 
few  of  ingenuity  or  penetration.  We  profefs  ourfelvcs;  how* 
ever,  pleafed  with  it^  as  bearing  the  marks  of  genuine  !ieal,  and 
honeft'  patriotlffti.  It  affords  us  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  fpiric 
which  has,  in  fome  rneafurc,  diftinguiflied  tne  county  of  York^ 
and  its  neighbouring  provinces^  and  would  not  be  totally  un^ 
worthy  of  a  Penfylvanian  of  a  Virginian.  In  a  word,  if  thfe 
inhabitants  of  Britain  felt,  in  all  refpefts,  like  our  author,  wfe 
Ihould  not  de(]iair,  through  the-  fpirit  of  contagion,  of  feeing 
fevived  among  us  the  more  generous  peHods  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  But  as  it  is,  of  all  the  projects  for  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt,  the  prefent  Is  leaf!:  likely  to  be  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion.  It  contains  in  it  too  much  of  v/hat  is  immediately  rc- 
pulfive  and  ilifcouraging  for  us  to  expedf  that  forty  Englifh 
counties  will  unite  in  recommending  it.  And  no  minifter 
would  dare,  without  this  fandtion^  to  patronife  a  fyftem,  Which, 
the  moment  it  was  heard  of  from  that  quarter^  would  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  moft  aibitrary^  oppreffive  and  tyrannical  meafure 
that  was  ever  invented. 

If  is  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  propofal  before  iis  Is  riot  to 
be  confidered  like  the  mafority  bf  projects,  as  the  mere  I^ug- 
geftion_of  an  individual,  .uuce  it  was  publicly  taken  up,  three 
fevefal  times',  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  in  the  year 
1783,  but  .without  fuccefsi  Our  author’s  fcheme,  for  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  church  rerenue,  has  nothing  in  It  worthy  of  a 
diftant  notice^  and  coincides  in  moft  of  its  leading  particulais 
with  the  celebrated  plait  of  the  bilOiop  of  Landaft; 


Art.  Xir.  '  Ah  Inquiry  ko-w  io  prevent  the  Small-Pcx  ;  nnd  Proceedings 
of  a  Society  for  profhoting  General  Inoculation^  at  fated  Periodic  and 
preventing  the  Natural  Sfnall-Pox,  in  Chefer.  By  John  Haygarthy  M,3» 
8ro;  js.  boards.  Johnfon,  1784. 

'J'HIS  is  a  moft  laudable  and  ingenious  attempt  to  eftaW  fh 
fome  proportions  of  the  utmolt  importance,  with  refpefl 
to  a  difeafe  which- ought  to  be  a  greater  object  of  attention 
in  this  country  than  any  other,  as  it  is  the  greateft  Icoiifgc  by 
which  it  is  vihted.  We  do  not  believe^  however,'  that  a  per- 
I^uafion  of  the  atmofphere's  being  impregnated  wiiK  infecliori, 
^i^her  fo  general,  or  fo  deep-rooted^  as  Dr.  Havgnrth 
gines.  .Every -man  of- refleilion  muft  have  been  1^* to  doubt 
'■  £NG.REy.Vol.  VI.  Jan.  1786.  D  of 
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of  thls^  by  thofe  obfervatlons  on  the  plague  which  have  bcer> 
publifticd  by  Swieten,  and  confirmed  by  the  wi iters  on  the 
Kuilian  plague  of  1770,  and  the  following  years.  Nay,  this  idea 
has  been  combated  cxprcfsly  by  a  phyfician  of  Mannheim,  who 
publiflied,  20  years  ago,  on  the  fmall-pox,  under  a  fidlitious 
name. 

The  propofitiona  which  the  author  endeavours  to  eftablifli, 
are  the  following. 

•  Se^.  I.  The  fmaB-pox  is  an  infe^lious  diftemper.  Se^l.TI.  The 
fmall-pox  was  never  known,  fince  its  original  commencement,  to  be 
produced  by  any  other  caufe  than  infedlon.  Se6l  III.  The  variolous 
poifon  is  foluble  in  air.  Sedl.  IV.  If  hvo  perfons  be  expofed,  for  the 
firll  time,  to  the  variolous  infedllon,  they  very  rarely  both  cfcapc 
catching  the  fmall  pox ;  and,  if  three  perfons  be  txpofed  together, 
they  much  more  rarely  all  remain  uninlei;kd.  Sedl.  V.  The  period 
between  infedion,  and  the  commencement  of  the  variolous  fever,  is 
generally  from  the  6th  to  the  14th  day' inclufivc,  after  inoculation: 
and  this  period  is  not  much  longer  in  the  natural  fmall-pox.  Seft.VI. 
Perfons,  liable  to  the  fmall-pox,  are  infcded  by  breathing  the  air,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  variolous  mialms  :  either,  1 .  very  near  a  patient  in  the 
diftempcr,  from  about  the  time  that  the  eruption  has  appeared,  till  the 
laft  fcab  is  dropt  off  the  body  ;  or,  2.  very  near  the  variolous  poifon, 
in  a  recent  ftate;  or,  3.  that  has  been  clofc  Ihut  up,  ever  fince  it 
was  recent.  Sed.  VII.  Clothes,  furniture,  food,  &c.  expofed  to  the 
variolous  miafms,  never,  or  very  rarely,  become  infedious.  Sed.  VI 11. 
The  air  is  rendered  infedious,  but  to  a  little  diftance,  from  the  vari¬ 
olous  poifon.  Sed.  IX.  Confequently,  the  fmall-pox  may  be  prevented, 
by  keeping  perfons,  liable  to  the  diftemper,  from  approaching  within 
the  infedious  difiance  of  the  variolous  poifon,  till  it  can  be  de- 
ilroyed.’ 

The  third  propofitlon,  notwlthftanding  all  that  is  faid  In  Its 
favour,  appears  to  us  to  reft  on  very  uncertain  ground.  The 
only  argument,  indeed,  which  is  offered  in  its  favour,  is  taken 
from  the  tranfparency  of  chemical  foluiions.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that,  as  this  poifon  is,  at  all  times,  hid  from  our 
fenfes,  there  is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  expert  to  fee  it,  even 
though  it  vtctQ  only  dilfufed  through  the  air,  and  not  diffolvcd 
in  it.  When  the  author  talks  of  his  having  expoled  the 
air  impregnated  with  variolous  miafms  to  a  ray  of  funfliine,  let 
into  a  dark  chamber,”  and  argues,  that  fince  they  did  not  be¬ 
come  vifible,  as  fume  fmall  and  otherwife  imperceptible  bodit^s 
do,  in  thefe  circuniftances,  they  niuft  have  been  in  a  ftate  oi 
Iblution,  he  appears  little  better  than  ridiculous.  A  contrary 
opinion  might  be  founded  on  another  chemical  law',  equally 
well  eftablilhcd.  A  body,  w'hen  it  is  made  to  enter  into  a  che¬ 
mical  union,  no  longer  retains  thofe  properties  which  it  bad 
when  uncombined.  The  variolous  vivus  produces  its  fpecific 
effects  w’hca  undiflblved  in  air ;  it  will,  therefore  probably 
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lofc  this  power  when  difTolved  in  that  fluid.  And  that  this 
IS  really  the  cafe,  appears,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  prefent 
pamphlet.  The  Tphere  of  infeftlon,  without  conta<!i,  is  ver^ 
limited  ;  that  is,  the  poifon  is  only  active,  either  when  it  is 
juft  exhaled  from  the  patient^s  body,  or  confined  from  the  in-^ 
fluence  of  the  air,  as  foon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  puftules. 
If,  as  the -author  imagines,  it  was'firft  diffolved  in  the  air, 
and  then  applied  to  the  body,  it  would  feem  altogether  im- 
poflible  that'  the  infeftion  fhoiild  be  communicated  at  fuch  fmall 
diftances  only;  for  fufedy  the  compound  ft  Toims  with  air, 
muft  come  into  contact,  with  perfons  fubjtfCl  to  the  difeafe, 
at  a  greater  diftance  than  a  yard  from  the  patient  ;  nor  does  ic 
feem  probable,  from  analogy,  that  dilution  would  prevent  its 
cft*e£ts  at  all  times. 

We  have  thus  particularly  noticed  this  point,  b^caufe  Dr. 
Haygarth  lays  confiderable  ftrefs  uponit,  and  frequently  fpeakj 
of  air  fuperfaturated  with  the  variolous  poifon,  &c. 

As  a  more  favourable  fpecimen,  we  lay  before  our  readers 
the  following  extract;  and  at  the  fame  time  beg  leave  to  aflhre 
them,  that  the  whole  work  is  well  w’orthy  of  their  attention. 

‘  Let  us  next  inquire,  if  it  can  be  determined. by  a6tual  obfervatlon, 
whether  variolous  miafms  adhering  to  clothes,  &c.  fpread  the  fmall- 
pox.  It  has  often  been  obferved,  that  infection  was  caught  from  a 
peifon  who  had  vifited  a  patient  in  the  dillemper.  So  many  inrtanccs 
of  this  kind  are  mentioned,  and  on. fuch  good  authority,  that  the  fadfc 
cannot  fairly  be  difputed.  The  common  explanation  of  this  mode  of  ' 
fpreading  the  fmall  pox,  is,  to  fuppol'e  that  the  variolous  miafms  ad.* 
hcring  to  clothes  convey  the  infection.  But,  if  this  were  the  cauic, 
the  infection  muft  be  much  more  frequently  communicated  by  vilitors : 
becaufe  the  clothes  of  e^ery  vifitor,  in  an  infectious  chamber,  muft 
be  expofed  to  the  variolous  miafms.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  in¬ 
numerable  proofs  that  clothes,  &c.  exj^fed  to  the  miafms  of  a  fmall* 
pox  chamber,  and  foon  after  approaching  perfons  liable  to  the.  dif- 
temper,  do  not  akxiays^  nor  generally^  communicate  infection.  Cafes 
of  this  kind  occur  fo  very  frequently,  that  it  feems  unneceffary  to  re¬ 
late  particular  facts :  I  could,  if  required,  produce  numerous  proofs 
to  eftablifh  this  point.  Inoculators  particularly  have  their  clothes, 
daily  expofed  to  the  variolous  miafms,  yet  they  do  not  convey  the^ 
natural  imalLpox  to  others  liable  to  it,  though  during  the  time  of 
preparation  they  approach  very  near  them,  for  days  and  weeks  pre¬ 
vious  to  inoculation.  We  know  certainly  that  recent  variolous  mat¬ 
ter,  conveyed  near  to  a  perion  capable  of  having  the  dillemper,  is 
generally  infcClious:  if  it  approach  three  within  the  infeClious  dillance^ 
it  IS  probable  that  one  of  them  will  be  attacked,  in  the  proportion 
of  ieveral  thoufands  to  one.  Now,  a  perion,  who  has  been  in  iho 
fmall- pox  chamber,  may  inadvertently  convey  the  variolous  roatcer, 
cither  adhering  to  his  clothes,  hands,  feet,  &c.  Thefe  conlideracioni^ 
Ihew,  to  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  the  fniall-pox  is  always 
^nvcyed,out  of  one-  houfeinto  another,  not  by  miafms  adhering  ta 

Da  clothes. 
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ck)thes,  but  by  variolous  ferum,  pus,  or  fcabs. - A  caution  may 

hcncc  be  fuggetted  to  medical  and  other  vifitors,  never  to  fit  down  in 
the  chamber  of  a  fmall-pox  patient. 

‘  A  phyfician,  |uftly  celebrated  for  his  profefiional  knowledge,  who 
honoured  this  inquiry  with  a  perufal  in  manuicript,  makes  the  foU 
lowing  remark  on  this  point,  in  anfwer  to  the  2d  ^ery  annexed  to  the 
Inquiry  :  “  Do  the  rules  of  prevention  comprekend  every  neceffary 
Vellridlion  r’ 

“  Anf.  to  Query  2.  If  the  theory  be  true,  that  contagion xran not 
he*  carried  out  of  an  infedled  houfe  by  variolous  efltrvia  abibrbed  in 
clothes,  &e.  of  medical  attendants,  S:c.  no  necellary  reftridlion  feems 
to  be  omitted.  But  1  know  many,  whom  no  arguments  will  convince, 
that  the  fmall-pox  was  not  brought  into  their  families  by  furgeons,, 
apothecaries,  &c.'* 

*  To  this  objediion^  I  reply,  that,  medical  attendants,  it  is  well 

known,  carry  variolous  matter  in  their  pockets  for  the  purpofe  of 
inoculation,  fometimes  perhaps  not  fufficiently  clofed  from  the  exter¬ 
nal  air ;  and  it  may  alfo,  now  and  then,  aa:identally  fiick  to  their 
clothes,  hands,  feet,  &c.  , 

*  It  is  cf  much  greater  importance  than  it  may  feem,  to  a  fuper- 
Icial  obferver,  to  afeertam  whether  the  variolous  miafms  are  abforbed 
by  clothes,  &:c.  fo  as  to  become  infedlious.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  no 
perfon  could  poffibly  go  into  an  ’infedled  chamber,  either  on  duty  or 
by  accident,  but  his  clothes,  and  every  thing  around  him,  would 
inevitably  be  rendered  peftilential.  Nothing  lels  than  a  total  repara¬ 
tion  of  patients  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  all  their  attendants,-  from  thofc 
who  arc  liable  to  the  diftemper;  would  be  a  fufficient  fccurity  from, 
infcdlion.  To  efftft  (his,  regulations  would  be  required  that  are  ab- 
iblutcly  impradlicable  in  rhis  free  country.  It  may  be  imagined  that  a 
p€!i-houre  would  anfwer  the  purpofe.  it  has,  in  fad,  been  fuccefs- 
lully  ufed,  for  this  end,  in  remote  fuiall  towns,  where  the  fmall-pox 
farcly  occurs ;  where  it  infeds  but  a  few,  and  thofe  generally  grown 
perfons.  But  in  large  towns,  where  the  dklemper  is  conftantly  pre¬ 
lent,  almoft  all  the  poor  natives  arc  infeded  while  children.  If  an 
infant  be  attacked,  and  'carried  to  the  peft-houfe,  the  feelings  of  a 
mother  would  not  fnfier  it  to  go  alone,  even  in  the  moft  arbitrary 
government.  If  fhe  have  other  fmall  children,  they  would  pcrifii  at 
home  withoTit  her  afiiftancc,  and  mull  therefore  go  into  the  pcft-houfo 
along  with  her.  Unfurmountible  embarraflinent  would  arife,  if  we 
iuppofc  only  ten  fuch  families  to  be  admitted  at  the  fame  time.  * 

‘  Let  us  further  confidcr  fome  of  the  innumerable  difficulties  of 
preventing  the  propagation  of  the  fmall-pox,  if  clothes,  expofed  to 
rhe  variolous  miafmf,  were  rendered  infedious.  The  njohoU  external 
furface  of  the  clothes,  and  perfon,  of  every  vifitor,  muft  be  alvjays 
'Contaminated,  on  returning  out  of  the  fick  chamber,  and  would  con¬ 
vey  the  dillcinpcr  to  all  liable  to  it,  who  foon  approach  them  after 
Juch  contamination.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  peftilential  quality 
ian  be  difeemed  by  any  of  our  fenfes.  I'he  miai'ma  adhering  to 
clothes  cannot  be  feen,  nor  cven  fmclt,  that  1  ever  heard' of.  No 
pradical  reftridions  could  poffibly  be  devifed,  much  lefs  executed,  to 
jneveat  iuch  fccrer,  fubtile,  and  uniufpicious  <Ungcr.“  Under  a  ge- 


^  Dickfon’/  ^afclculus  of  the  Cryptogamous  Pltntt.  JJ 

neral  convi^ion  of  thefe  fuppofed  difficulties,  the  point  is  given  up  in 
defpair.  No  attempt  is  made  to  defb-oy  the  poifon.  *  Tt  is  allowed  to. 

carelefsly  fcattered  among  mankind,  though  the, well-known  caufe 
of  a  mortal  malady;  bccaufe,  according  to  the  opinion  which  has 
long  and  univerfally  prevailed,  other  means,  utterly  beyond  our 
power  to  prevent,  are  equally,  capable  of  producing  the  mifchicf.  t 
Cut  I  argue,  that  the  variolous  poifon,  in  the  form  of  ferum,  put» 
and  (cab,  by  impregnating  the  air  near  it,  is  the  foie  means  of  in- 
feftion.  If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  the  difficulty  of  preventioa 
is  lefs  than  on  the  former  Tuppofirion,  beyond  all  comparifon.  The 
poifon,  in  this  form,  may  be  feen,  and  eafily  deftroyed.  One  viiitor 
in  ten  or  twenty  may  poffibly  convey,  out  of  an  infedious  room,  fbme 
of  the  variolous  matter  capable  of  doing  mifehief.  It  may  accidcR-' 
tally  adhere  to  fome  part  of  his  clothes  or  perfon.  But  cleanlintfs 
alone,  which  the  inllind  of  nature  fuggells,  and  focial  habits  improve, 
would-be  fully  fufficient  to  prevent  the  communication  of  infedion, 
except  by  perfonal  intercourfe  with  the  patient.  If  this  conclufion  be 
admitted,  may  not  the  variolous  poifon  be  prevented  from  injuring 
mankind,  with  as  much  eafe  and  certainty  as  arfei^ic,  laurel,  or  any, 
other  poifon  ?  ’ 


I  ,1.  — ■■■■  — . HI 

Art.  XIII.  facohl  Dichfon  Fa/clculus  Plant Cryptogamuarum 
Britannia :  A  Fasciculus  of  the  Cryptogamous  Plants  of  Great^Britain^ 
By  James  Dickfon.  Quarto,  4  s,  London,  1785. 

author  of  this  Iitde  work,  who,  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  obfciireft  vegetables.  Is  equal  to  Dillenius  or  Hedwig, 
propofes  to.-give  the  chara£lers  and  deferiptions  of  fuch  plants 
of  the  24th  clafs,  as  are  not  defined  by  Hudfon,  Curtis,  ot 
Lightfoot;  and  to  determine,  more  accurately^  a  few  fpecios, 
conce»ning  which  miftakes  have  been  committed.  He  has 
likewife  given  the  figures  of  fuch  as  have  either  not  been  de¬ 
lineated  at  all,  or  Inaccurately.  To  the  few  readers,  whofe 
knowledge  in  botany  renders  them  capable  of  relifhing  fuch  a 
work,  this  rriay  be  recommended  in  the  v/armeft  manner.  Ij\ 
the  mean  time,  if  we  do  not  judge  amifs.  of  Mr,  Dickfon^s 
(kill,  we  think  the  public  voice  ought  to  call  upon  him  for 
fomeihing  bolter  than  niere  nomenclature.  To  him,  who  has 
fo  often  contemplated,  with  an  pbferyant  eye,  the  perplexed 
tribes  of  Lickens  and  Fungi,.  Nature  muft  have  revealed  fomef 
fecret^ concerning  their  changes,  and  ceconomy  :  and  he  ought 
not  to  fuffer  us  to  envy  him,  much  longer,  the  exdufiv.c  po£* 
kiSon  of  thefe  fecrcts. 


D3 


Art^ 


Letters  concerning  Education^ 


Art.  XIV.  Letters  concerning  Education:  AddreJJed  to  a  Gentleman 
'entering  at  the  Univerjity,  Odlavo,  4s..  boaids.  Rivington.  Loa- 


^T'HESE  letters,  as  wc  arc  told  in  the  preface,  were,  in 
reality^  written  from  motives  of  friendftiip,  and,  from  the 
fame  motives,  are  fent  into  the  world,  as  the  author  wifties  to 
be  a  friend  to  every  man  living.'^  But,  in  realtty^  wc  cannot 
accept  of  this  apology  for  their  publication,  as  they  can  be  of 
little  fervice  to  any  man  livings  who  is  above  twelve  years  of 
age.  Theftudy  of  the  Greek  arid  Latin  languages,  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  literature  in  ancient  and  modern  limes,  poetry,  hi- 
ftory,  logic,  philofophy,  theology,' in  fliort,  the  whole  circle 
of  the  arts  and  fciences,  are  all  treated  of  in  300  pages  j  and 
treated  in  fuch  a  common,  fuperficial,  flovenly  manner,  as  to 
awaken  no  curiofity,  and  leave  no  impreflion.  The  author  is 
even* indebted  to  Dean  Svvift^s  Critical  EJfay  cn  the  Faculties  cf 
the  Mind  \  and  retails  many  of  the  maxims,  and  quotes  many 
pf  quotations^  which  are  ridiculed  in  that  excellent  treatife. 
Cui  bono  ?  is  the  queftion  which  every  man  ought  to  put  to 
himfelf,  before  he  writes,  and  much  more  before  he  publilhes 
a  book.  If  it  can  add  nothing  to  the  ftock  of  knowledge,  or 
elegant  pleafure,  by  new  infoimation,  happy  arrangement,  or 
the  embellifhments  of  ftile,  let  the  author  be  fatisfied  with 
the  praife  of  his  f  iends,  and  with  being  confidered  as  the 
Plato,  or  the  Cato,  of  the  village  in  which  he  lefides.  It  has 
given  us  much  pain,  in  our  bufinefs  of  reviewing,  to  be  com¬ 
pelled,  from  a  regard  to  the  public,  to  mark,  with  our  dif- 
approbation,  the  works  of  many  induftrious  and  honejt  meuy 
who  might  have  been  ufeful  in  their  generation,  but  who  were 
totally  unqualified  for  literary  undertakings.  The  author, 
indeed,  feems  to  appreciate  his  own  merit;  for  he  confefles,  in 
the  preface,  ‘‘  that  he  has  ferved  himfelf  all  he  could  by 
readingy  and  does  not  advife  thofe  to  read  or  purchafe  his 
book,  who  can  be  pleafed  with  nothing  but  wit  or  novelty^ 
as,  in  the  matter  of  this  book,  there  is  nothing  witty,  nothing 
new.’*  At  the  fame  time,  we  acknowledge  that  thefe  letters 
have  a  good  tendency,  and  that  the  author  is  generally  in  the 
light,  except  in  his  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  the  Greek  par¬ 
ticles,  and  the  ten  categories  of  Ariftotle  ;  and  his  exceffive 
panegyric  on  Lord  Monboddo  ;  and  on  the  happy  life  of  a 
country  curate.  To  gratify  the  reader’s  curiofity,  we  (hall 
extrad  from  the  26th  letter. 

‘  L  it  ncccfl'ary  to  obferve,  that  poetry  is  produftive  of  moft  inno- 
Vent/ moil  coultant,  and  the  fublimefi  kind  of  delight?  No  man 
pf  common  ienfe  and  common  feeling  has  ever  called  this  in  quel- 

tion : 


‘  Tetters  concerning  Education. 

f  lon ;  and  to  go  about  proving  it,  would  be  much  the  fame  as  to 
make  a  theorem  of  the  plained  axiom  of  Euclid,  and  then  proceed 
to  (hew  the  truth  of  it  in  a  regular  demonftration.  Whatever  has 
been  faid  of  learning  in  general,  of  its  tendency  to  poIi(h,  to  enliven, 
and  recreate  the  mind,  may  perhaps  be  more  particularly  applied  to 
all  good  poetry,  the  fort  of  poetry  I  here  mean.  How  thankful,  then, 
Aould  we  be  to  indulgent  Nature — though  <he  has  ordained  that 
truth  (hall  be  placed  at  fome  diftance  from  us,  but  has  given  us  withal 
an  irrefiftible  defire  to  inquire  after  it ;  which  inqhlry,  at  the  fame 
time,  is  to  be  attended  with  labour  and  much  trouble yes,  never^ 
thelefs,  how  thankful  (hould  we  be  to  her  for  having  kindly  provided 
this,  and  the  other  fine  arts,  to  relieve  and  amufe  us,  encouraging 
us  in  our  purfuit,  and  rendering  it  lefs  diificulx,  as  well  as  lefs 
tedious  ! 

*  But  this  is  not  alL  Good  poetry  tends  alfo  to  improve  us  in 
virtue— to  invigorate  and  confirm  every  liberal  and  manly  notion. 

‘  A  juft  tafte  in  the  elegant  arts  has  great  affinity  and  connexion 
with  the  moral  tafte.  Both  of  them  difeover  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong.  Faftiion,  temper,  and  education,  have  an  influence  to  vi¬ 
tiate  both,  or  to  preferve  them  pure  and  untainted ;  neither  of  them 
are  arbitrary  nor  local,  being  implanted  in  human  nature,  and  go¬ 
verned  by  principles  common  to  all  men  *.  Should  it  be  faid,  that 
a  corre(ft  and  virtuous  turn  of  mind  is  to  be  acquired  rather,  and  im¬ 
proved,  from  ftudying  the  feiefnees,  ftill  it  mult  be  allowed  that  the 
liberal  arts,  and,  above  all  others,  that  of  poetry,  alfift  very  much  in 
giving  it  that  quicknefs,  and  all  that  elegance  and  delicacy,  which 
enables  it  to  exert  itfelf,  on  every  occafion,  wdth  becoming  dignity 
and  propriety.' 

There  are  fome  ver(es  interfperfed  through  this  coIle^Sion  ; 
and  it  is  but  doing  juftice  to  our  author  to  fay,  that  his  verfe 
is  equal  to  his  profe.  Writing  is  a  noble  art,  but  a  very 
different  trade. 


•  *  See  Lord  Kaimes’s  Elements  of  Criticifm— the  Intfoduc- 
Cioa/ 
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Art.,  ic.  Th  Adventures  of  Georgt  Maitland^  E/q,  3  vols.  i^mo.  9s, 
fcwcq.  Murray,  1780. 

•T'H  IS  is  a  republication  of  a  novel  of  confiderable  merit,  which 
.  appeared  about  thirty  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  ^fhe  Adventurei 
of  f amt r  Ramble  \  and  which,  though  it  deferved  a  better  fate,  loon 
after  its  appearance  was  totally  forgotten.  The  editor  has  much  im¬ 
proved  this  work,  by  retouching  the  language  throughout ;  and  the 
public  are  obliged  to  him  for  thus  prefenting  them  with  a  more  inno¬ 
cent  and  interefting  amufement  than  they  will  find  in  nine* tenths  of 
onf  modern  novels.  * 

In  this  work  there  is  great  variety  of  charafler;  the  author  is  not 
deficient  in  humour,  and  knows  how  to  call  forth  the  tear  of  fenfi- 
bility.  While  he  endeavours  to  excite  furprife,  or  keep,  the  attention 
awake,  he  never  lofes  fight  of  nature  and  probability.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  he  inftrufts  while  he  amufes,  and  through  his  various 
talc  is  a  teacher  of  virtue. 

Ar-T.  i6l,  a  Tour  to  Ermenonville  \  centaimng^  IcfiJcs  an  Account  of 
.  the  Palace  y  Gar  dens  y  and  Cur  icf ties  of  Chantilly  y  and  of  the  Marquis 
de  Gir cardin'* s  beautiful  Seat  of  ErnienonvUley  a  particular  Defcription 
of  Tomb  0/^  y,  J,  Rou^eaic.  vsith  Anecdotes y  never  before  puhlijhedy 
of 'that  celebrated  and  fingular  Man^  l2tno.  2s.  Becket.  1785. 
Whether*  or  no  the  pamphlet  before  us  was  intended  for  a  catch¬ 
penny,  wc  are  unable  to  decide.  The  author  affeds  the  air  of  a  man 
of  independence  ard  cafe.  The  evidence,  however,  ot  his  title,  is 
in  favour  of  the  hypothefis  we  have  ftated  it  has  alfo  an  evidence 
much  llronger  to  fup'port  it ;  the  namby  pamby,  unmeaning  ftile  of 
the  compofmon.  1  hofe;  in  the  mean  time,  whofe  curiofity  is  excited 
for  the  meaneft  and  moft  trivial  circumftance  relative  to  Roulfeau, 
will  not  negled  even  the  tour  to  Ermenonville  As  a  fpecimen  of 
what  they  are  to  exped,  we  will  feled  the  infiance  of  a  pyramid, 
which  Rouffeau  is  faid  to  have  ere<i:tcd  to  the  paftoral  poets  And 
though  this  immortal  genius  had  a  very  flender  (kill,  either  in  the 
Greek  or  the  Englifh  languages,  we  efteem  the  name?  to  be  happily 
fcleded.  The  pyramid  is  inferibed  to  I’heocritus,  Virgil,  Geiner, 
and  Thompfon ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  lies  a  Itone  facred 
to  the  memory  of  Shenftone.  Among  a  variety  of  other  inferiptions 
in  the  gardens  of  Ermenonville,  the  following  effufion  of  Roulfeau, 
in  confequence  of  the  (hclter  he  received  from  a  fudden  ftorm  in  41 
grotto,  cbaiaderlflic  of  the  finguladty  of  his  difpofitioiu 
‘  Fois  tUy  pajfanty  cette  woche  ecrafee? 

Elle  merite  ton  refpe8 : 

Elbe  a  ferviy  toute  brute  quelle  efi^ 

Pour  arbitrer  la  virtu  eouronnief^^ 

.  Art* 


•  \ 
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Art*  1 7.  EJfay  on  A^UuJtur^^  t4;/VA  to  inform  Gintlg men  of 

Loaded  Property^  ivhethor  their  PJioitt  metna^od  to  tke>gr.tatef 
Advantage.  By  Themas  Stor^e  8yo.  6s.  Robcrtfon,  17^5, 

The  eflhyid  informs  us  that  his  prelcnCons  to  rt  work  of  this'ijh- 
portance  are  founded  on  many  years' experience  in  the  managc;pc:it  of 
large  tradts  of  land,  in  different  parts  of  England,  both  3s  a  farmer 
and  land- (Ic ward';  and  expatiated  oa  the  injory  that  may  be  done  to 
land  bv  injudicious,  or  by.  poor  tenants,,  who  are  eager  to  m:ike  thtf 
of  it  in  a  fliort  time  A  land  farveyor  or  land  Itewnard  who  is  a 
land  furveyor,  he  obferves,  (liouid  be  well  fkUlcd  ih  agriculture ;  he 
firould  examine  whether  a  mode  of  huflinndry  beft  fulled  to  the  foil 
J)c  adopted  ;  whether  there  are  any  advantages  to  bederivad'  from  the 
bowels  of  tlu:  earth,  with  relpcct  to  clay,  nv^rl,  lirujellawe,  or  chalky 
^’C.  the  covenant  the  tenant  holds  by,  and  how  far  it  is  in  his  power 
to  impoverifh  the  land  ;  wNether  the  dock  of  every  kind  on  fuch 
farm  is  the  bed  that  naght  be  had,  and  whether  the  liberty  is  fLfncicnt^ 
or  too  gieat  He  then  proceeds  to  deliver  obfervations  and  rules  cou- 
cerniiig  toils,  ploughing,  the  cultivation  of. feci,  cattle  and  hprlcs. 
He  dilcourles  on  ancient  and  modern  hufoandry,  the  ufe  andabufe  of 
leaies,  building  on  farms,  and  the  management  of  fen  lands. 

Many  or  our  author's  maxims  appear  to  be  folid,,  as  being  drawn 
from  adual  experience.  But  he  w'ould  officioufly  encroach,  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  land  {levvard,  on  the  liberty  of  the  farmer. 

Art.  I  A  ClaJJical  Didonary  cf  the.  Vulgar  Toygue.  8vo. 
boards.  Hooper,  1784. 

The  Compiler  ot  this  extraordinary  performance  profefles  to  have 
employed  much  learning  and  indullry  to  bring  it  to  perfedion.  As  wc* 
pretend  not  to  be  judgcj>  of  his  merits.,  and  as  we  are  willing,  whea^ 
ever  it  is  poffible,  ^  luiFer  every  man  to  plead  hia  own  caule  at  the 
bar  of  critichm,  wc  will  prelent  our  readers  whh.  fomc  ipeclmens  of 
our  author’s,  performance. 

“  Hcjp-o-my-thumb,  a  diminitive.pcrfon,.  m^  or  woman  ;  &c 
was  luQi  a.  hop-o-my- thumb,  that  a  pigeon,  fitting,  on  her  ^pulijcru 
jhight  pick  a  pea  out  of  her  a,— e. 

“  .ViEULAR,  vulgarly  called  an  open  a-^c,  of.  i^hich.  it  is  more 
truly  than  delicately  iaid^^  that  unlefs^  it  is  as  rotten  as  a  t— d,  it  is 
not  worth  a  » — rt.  "  . 

“  R u F » N  the  devil' ; -  may  the. rujfn  nab  the  cujfln  queer ^  and.  let  the 
harmanbeck  thrhie  ^vuith  his  kinchim  about  his  colquarron;  may  the  dcvil 
take  the  jullice,  and.let  the.  condabic  be  hanged  with,  his  chiidtea 
about  his  neck. 

Stow,  you  have  faid*  enough  ;  Jio*iv  your  noiddu  and  plant  *cm 
for  the  co%^eof  the  ken. can  cant.' an  i  you  have  faid  enough,  the  man  of 
the  houfe  unUerllaads  you. 

“  Babes  in  the  w;oop,  rogues  in  the  docks  or  pillory. 

**  Air  and  exercise,  he  has  had  air  and  ei  civile  ;  i.  e.  he  has 
been  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail. 

“  P— ss,  he  will  p-fs  when  he  can’t  whidle,  i.  c.  he  will  be  hanged’. 
Gentle  reader,  if  thou  art  minded  to  be  a  learned 'man,  the  volume; 
before  Its,  with  proper  applicatiooi  wiU-  probably  make  thee  complete^ 
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mafter  of  that  polite  and  harmonious  language  which,  it  Teems,  is 
ibmctimes  called  pedlars  French,  and  fometimes  St.  Giles's  Greek. 

Art.  19.  ThiCafe  of  Mr,  Sutherland^  late  Judge  of  the  Vice  Admi^ 
ralty  Court  of  Minorca^  fated  in  a  Memorial  to  the  King,  4to.  is. 
Kearfly,  1785. 

.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  treated  the  author  with  an  extreme  ne  • 
gled  and  infult,  on  the  fubje^l  of  matters  in  which  the  public  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Mf.  Sutherland  retaliates  with  more  fpirit  than  prudence. 
His  cafe  is  a  hard  one ;  bat  though  his  remonftrances  may  procure  to 
him  the  fympathy  of  a  few  individuals,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
will  operate  to  his  actual  advantage. 

Art.  20.  The  Will  nuhich  the  Lanv  makes  ^  or  honu  it  difpofes  of  a 
fer/ons  efate^  in  caje  he  dies  njoithout  njoill  or  tef  ament.  Shelving  in  a 
plain ^  eafy^  and  comprehenfve  manner^  honu  a  man  s  family  or  re- 
lations  *will  he  intit  led  to  his  real  and  perfonal  e fatty  and  honm  the 
fame  is  fubjecl  to  the  difeharge  of  his  debts  :  Likenuife  honjo  the  debts 
.  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Adminifiratory  and  to  nvhom  the  Jurplus  of  the 
perfonal  ef  ate  is  to  be  difributedy  purfuant  to  the  fat,  22  £5*  23  Car, 
IL  the  1 .  Jac,  If  and  the  Cufioms  of  the  City  of  London y  and  Pro*vince 
J  of  York,  By  Peter  Lonjelafs  of  the  Inner  Temple y  Gent,  8vo.  2S.  6d. 
Uriel,  London,  1785. 

This  treatife  is  founded  in  utility,  and  the  author  appears  to  have 
been  diligent  in  the  fabrication  of  it.  He  is  intitled,  notwithftanding, 
to  no  literary  praife.  He  is  a  laborious  drudge,  and  neither  a  great 
lawyer,  nor  a  man  of  letters. 


Art.  21.  A  Col  Union  of  A^s  or  Lan.v5  pajfed  in  the  State  of  Maf'a- 
chufetts  Bajy  relatinje  to  the  American  Loyalifs  and  their  Property, 
8vo.  Stockdale,  London,  1785. 

.  It  is  fufheient  with  regard  to  this  publication  to  obferve,  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  being  genuine. 

Art.  22.  TheUnifverfal  Calculator;  or  the  Merchant*  Sy  Tradef man's 
and  Family  Afifant,  Being  an  entire y  nenxjy  and  complete  fet  of 
Tables  adopted  for  dealers  in  every  branch  of  tradcy  ly  fwholefale  or 
retaily  and  all  families,  Shevoingy  at  one  vievjy  the  amount  or 
value  of  any  number  or  quantity  of  goods  or  merchandifey  from  one  to 
ten  thoufandy  at  all  the  various  priceSy  from  one  farthingy  in  regular 
progrejjiony  to  thirty  fillings ;  in  different  tables,  Alfoy  at  the 
foot  of  each  table  is  tkrovon  the  dlvifon  of  the  poundy  yardy  {yfe. 
There  are  alfo  added  tvoentyfeven  tables y  Jhevoing  the  exchange  of 
billsy  commijjion  or  brokerage  on  goodsy  £if c.  And  tahlesy  Jhevoing  the 
;  amount  of  any  falaryy  incornty  expencty  l^c.  by  the  dayy  vueeky .  monthy 
or  year.  By  John  Thompfony  Accomptant  in  Edinburgh y  Author  of 
the  tables  of  interefy  and  tables  for  calculating  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
!  grain,  8vo.  5s.  Creech,  Edinburgh.  Dilly,  London,  1785. 

I 

^  This  talkative  title-page  fufficiently  explains  the  contents  of  the 
prefent  performance  :  And  we  have  to  remark  to  its  advantage,  that 
k  is  printed  with  uncommon  accuracy^ 

Art; 
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/rt.'25;  Ltrve  in  a  Village  :  A  Nowel^'  ^written  hy  B.  JVahvyn^ 

'  Author  of  the  Errors  of  Nature,  2  vols.  I  2mo.  5$.  fewed.  Sheppcr-‘ 
ton  and  Reynolds.  London,  17BJ. 

To  encourage  fidelity  in  love  and  the  uniform  cxcrcife  of  benevo¬ 
lence  are  the  intentions  of  this  performance.  It  breathes  a  happf 
tpiiitof  virtue;  and  may  have  its  ufe  inadiflblute  age.  It  is  above 
mediocrity,  and  is  written  in  a  tolerable  ftile.  We  conceive,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  incidents  are  too  few,  and  fometimes  too  romantic. 

Art.  24.  ^he  ^iaker,  A  No^elj  in  a  Series  of  LAters^  hy  a  La^m, 
3  vols.  i2mo.  7s.  6d.  Sewed.  Lane,  London,  1785. 

An  infipid  mediocrity  charaderizes  thefe  volumes.  It  is  a  talk  to 
read  them.  There  are  three  perlonages  without  charaders  ;  incidents 
devoid  of  interell ;  and  an  cndlefs  hollility  againfl  tafic  and  nature. 

Art.  25..  A  Pocket  Vade-mecum  through  hlonmouthjhire^  and  part  of 
s  South  Wa/es  ;  containing  a  particular  defeription  of  the  ntienjes^  and 
an  account  of  the  antiquities^  curioftieSy  tffc,  in  the  counties  of  Mon-- 
mouthy  (jlamorgan,  Carrnartheny  and  Brecknocky  in  the  year  1785. 
¥y  a  Gentleman,  1 2mo.  is.  6d.  Bew,  London,  1785. 

This  gentleman  is  neither  well  informed  nor  entertaining.  His 
I  narrative  is  fiijm ly  thioughout ;  and  he  cannot  boafl  of  the  i'mallcft 
I  degree  of  merit. 

Art.  26.  A  Letter  to  the  Re^,  S,  BaJcocky  the  Monthly  Re^ievoer^ 

■  In  nuhlch  his  Uncharitablenefsy  Ignorance y  and  ihufe  of  Dr,  Priejitey^ 

I  are  expofed.  By  EdiAjard  Harwood y  D»  D,  8vo.  1  s.  Bent,  1785. 

I  The  ’garrulity  of  a  iuperannuatea  pedant. 

I  Art.  27.  Abelard  to  Eloifa  ;  an  Epiftle,  With  a  nenif  Account  of 
\  ‘  their  Li^eSy  and  r^erences  to  their  original  correfponderue,  l2mo. 

I  [No  printer’s  name.^ 

I  The  account  of  Abelard  and  Eloifa,  which  is  now  before  us,  has 
1  little  to  recommend  it.  The  author  had  no  new  materials  from  which 
to  compile  ;  and  his  ftile  and  manner  are  cold  and  unafFeding.  His 
I  epiftle  from  Abelard  to  Eloifa  is  fuperior  to  his  narrative.  ,  It  contains 
I  fume  expreftive  lines ;  but  it  deferves  not  to  be  conlidered  as  a  finifticd 
1/  or  happy  poem. 

!  Art.  28.  ^he  Beauties  of  the  Brinjleiad :  or^  a  Sketch  of  the  Oppqf* 
tion  :  a  Poem  ;  interfperjed  fwitb  Notes »  No,  1,  Svo.  is.  Stockualc# 

I  If  we  were  partial  and  prejudiced  enough  to  decide  upon  the  mc» 
rit  of  adminiftration  and  the  oppofition,  by  the  literary  productions 
of  the  refpedive  parties,  and  particularly,  as  in  the  pre-ent  in- 
I  ftance,  by  the  criticifm  on  the  Rolliad  and  the  Beauties  of  Brinfi- 
leiad,  we  fhould  fay  that  the  Foxites  were  intitled  to  honour  and 
immortality,  and  that  Mr,  Pitt  and  his  friends  were,  the  moll  ar¬ 
rant  bunglers  and  pretenders,  that  ever  impofed  cheinieivcs  upon  the 
world  for  men  of  abilities  and  genius. 

Art.  29.  The  Romp  :  a  mufical  Entertainment  y  hi  tix'o  Adis ;  altered  from 
Lanse  in  the  City  j  hy  Mr,  Bickerjiaff  ,  as  it  has  teen  adled  at  theT btatres 
,  Royal  in  Dublin  and  Yorky  and  nonjo  performed  at  ike  1  bcatre  Royal 
^  in  Drury  Lancy  8vo#  Lowndes.  London,  1786, 

We 

w 
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Wc  can  difoover  no  merit  in'  this  mufical  entertainment.  In 
point  both  of  plo.t  and  compofition  it  is  truly  defpicable.  Wc  arc 
willing  to  aferibe  the  run  it  has  had,  not  fo  much  to  the  bad  taile 
of  the  town,  as  to  the  incomparable  comic  powers  of  Mrs.  Jordan  :  H 
it  is  to  be  wiihed,  however,  that  they  were  employed  on  more  ref-' 
pedable  materials.  H 

Art.  The  Fov:er  of  friendjhif^  a  poetical  Ef if  le»  Svo.  is.  Bew, 

London,  178^.  !  •  j  I 

The  author  of  this  Epiftle  profeffes  to  entertain  a  platonic  friend-  H 
fhip  for  the  beauteous  Eliza  The  purity  of  this  attachment  will  ap- 
pear  from  the  nuarmth  with  which  it  is  exprelTed. 

*  The  goddejs^  pleas’d,  with  partial  eye  furvey’d  ■ 

Thie  heart  that  early  had  her  call  obey'd  :  H 

’Twas  then  Eliza  felt  a  mutual  fame ;  H 

Her  beauteous  bofom  throbb’d  at  friendlhip’s  name  •  H 

‘  We  met  the  goddefs  in  the  facred  grove—  H 

The  grove  once  facred  to  Eliza’s  lo^e.  H 

Let  her  my  nuarmth  with  equal  ^warmth  return  ;  H 

equal  tranjporty  equal  rapture ^  burn:  H 

I^et  her  pun  eyes  difplay  thy  power  divincy  H 

Whene’er  the  preflure  of  her  hand  meets  mineP  H 

Friendfhips  with  the  fair,  although  they  may  begin  In  ^fplrity  H 
generally  end  in  the  flejh^  H 

DIVINITY.  I 

Art.  31.  he  Advantages  of  Sundc^  Schools,  a  Sermon,  hy  the  Rev*  H 
fobn  Bennet.  Cad  ell,  London.  H 

The  corruption  and  profligacy  of  the  lower  ranks  in  England  have  I 
been  long  notorious,  and  are  equally  (hocking  to  us  as  men  and  as  H 
Chriftians.  That  the  want  of  inftruftion  in  the  principles  of  reliction  ■ 
and  virtue  is  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  diforders,  cannot  be  called  in  ■ 
queftlon.  The  amiable  Mr.  Howard,  the  friend  of  man,  has  the  ■ 
following  remark,  *  There  are  few  criminals  or  prifoners  in  Switz-  I 
crland,  becaufc  care  is  taken  to  give  the  children  a  religious  education^  I 
Me  makes  the  fame  obfervation  on  Scotland,  and  affigns  the  follow-  * 
ing  realbns ;  *  partly  the  (hame  and  difgrace  annexed  to  imprifon- 
meat  {  partly  the  folemnity  with  which  oaths  are  adminiflered,'  and  tj, 
trials  conduCied ;  but  chiefly  the  general  fobriety  of  manners,  pro.  “i 
duced  by  the  care  which  parents  and  .minifters  take  to  inftrud  the  ^ 
rifing  generation.*  To  extend  thcle  advantages  to  England,  Sunday  M 
fchools  have  been  inftituted  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  at-  || 
tended  with  rcm^kable  fuccefs.  The  Sermon  before  us,  which  re-  || 
commends  this  inflitutton,  is  fenfible  and  fpirited. 

Art.  32.  An  Expojition  of  Ifaiah*s  Vijton,  Chap.  VL  vcherein  is  pointed  out 
a  ftrong  fimilltude  betwixt  vjhat  is  faid  in  it,  and  of  the  lnfli£tion  of  ^ 
funijhments  on  the  Papiffs,  hy  the  Witnejfes.  Rev.  XI.  6.  ^ 

Robert  Ingram,  A,M.  Vicar  of  Wormingford  and  Baxted  in  EJfex*  8 
•  &vb.  6d.  Rivington,  London,  17R4.  8 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  coniidering  how  numerous  are  the  8 
ckrgy^of  this  kingdom,  that  they  ftiould  diftributc  themfclyes  into  fl 
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IS  many  claflcs,  and  be  occupied  in  a^r  various  purfoits,  as  tbe  IJ- 
very  of  chc  city  of  London.  Mr.  Ingram  is  one  of  the  nightmett 
of  theology,  and  fcarchcs  for  gold  where  a  plain  and  modclt  Chrif- 
tian  would  not  prefume  to  obtrude  his  inquiries.  He  has  already 
publiflied,  in  the  fame  voluminous  (lilc,  An  Explanatk)n  of  the  Sc- 
yen  Vials,  and  the  Seven  laft  Plagues,  and  .Oblcrvations  on  the  Two  . 
Witnefles  clothed  in  fackcloth.  “  So  again,”  fays  onr  author,  “  by 
their  /hutting  up  the  hearjitis  that  it  rain  not^  is  typified,  their  being 
debarred  the  ufe  of  the  feripturfes,  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their 
growth  and  improvement  in  all  Chriftian  graces  and  virtues  ”  After 
this  fpecimen  the  reader  will  not  doubt  of  our  author’s  (kill  in  de¬ 
veloping  what  is  obfeure,  anfl  elucidating  what  is  unlnielligible. 

Art.  33.  The  Duties  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
cor.fideredy  in  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  0/  the  Dioce/e  of  Bangor^ 
at  the  primary  Vifttationy  held  in  the  Months  of  Augufl  and  September^ 
1784.  By  John y  Lord  Ei/hop  of  Bangor.  To  ^hicb  is  added^  an 
Appendix^  containing  DireBions  concerning  the  lnJlr,umoxts  proper  to  he 
brought  for  obtaining  Orders^  (A  c.  Together  nxith  Jome  other  MafterU 
4tb.  2s.  Davis,  17S5. 

A  plain  and  ufeful  difeourfe,  worthy  of  its  author. 

Art.  34.  An  EJJ'ay  on  the  Re-wards  of  Eternity.  410.  is.  Johnfon, 
London,  1785. 

This  difeourfe  gained  the  annual  prize  which  Mr.  Norris  inftkuted 
in  the  Univerfuy  of  Cambridge.  We  can  fay  little  mort  in  ks  praife^ 

Art.  35.  The  Di<vine  ArchiteB,  a  Sermon,  by  Dr.  Addington. 

A  wretched  piece  oV human  eompofition. 

Art.  36.  The  Dying  Believer,  a  Funeral  Sermon,  by  the  fame. 

The  title-page  of  this  Sermon  is  furrounded,  as  iifual,  by  a  large 
/w^aim/ii'mafgin  ;  and  contains  feven-and-twenry  lines,  which  arc 
by  much  the  hek  in  the  performance. 

Art.  37.  *  Sermons,  adapted  to  the  Family  and  Clofet.  By  the  late  Rev. 
J,  H'ebb,  Buckland,  London. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  lermons,  which  is  called  Chrift  the  Cove^ 
nant  of  the  People,”  our  author  tells  us,  that  the  covenant  of  grace 
Was  made  in  the  council  of  peace,  between  the  Father  and  the  Son^ 
from  all  eternitv.  and  long  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  As  there 
was  neither  time'nor  place  when  this  contrad  was  made,  its  v^ilidity 
may  be  called  in  quellion.  By  milking' redemption  hot  only  jprior  to 
thc/^//  of  man,  but  alfo  to  the  llate  of  innocence,  our  author  does 
not  advert  that  he  involves  the  Deity  in  the  origin  of  moral  evily 
and  makes  him  refemble  a  phyfician,  who  throws  his  patients  into  a 
■fever,  that  he  may  have  the  honour  of  curing  them.  The  third  and 
fourth  fermons  are  from  this  text  ‘‘  BelTcve  in  the  lord  jefus  ChTilf, 
ard  thou  (halt  be  faved.*’  After  attempting  to  explain,  in  feveral 
pages,  what  faith  is  not,  at  laft  he  informs  us  what  it  is,  (p.  io6}.* 
'  That  it  is  reliing  on,  trufting  in,  and  believing  in  the  lord  Jefus 
Chrift.*  This  doctrine  of  recumbency  is  well  explained  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr  Barrow.  *  What  would  we  think  of  a  iovereign,’  (ays 
that  great  divine,  ‘  who,  in  iftuing  a  declaration  to  his  rebellious 
fttbjtclsl,  (hould  till  them,  that  he  w’ould  receive  them  to  grace  and 
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favour— not  provided  they  would  lay  down  theh*  arms/,’  and  return 
a  fenfc  of  their  duty— but  provided. they  would  con\e  and  and 
kan^  and  tumble  on  his  SenC  The  reft  of  the  fermons  are  in, the  fame 
llrain.  We  are  informed  in  the  preface,  •  that  the  peculiar  m'idejiy 
of  Mr.  Webb  prevented  him  publilhing  any  thing  during  his  liie.* 
We  wifh  that  he  had  bequeathed  a  imall  portion  of  that  peculiar  mg- 
dejiy  to  his  friends* 


POETRY. 

Art.  38.  PiSfure/que  Poetry^  corfifting  of  Pcemsy  OdeSy  and  Elegies y  oft 
nsaritui  Subjedls,  By  the  Re^,  J.  Teafdaley  Minijler  of  the  EngHf 
Chapel  at  Dundee.  2S.  6d.  Robinfon,  1784. 

The  merit  of  thefe  poems  is  much  above  the  common.  In  many 
of  them  the  author  dilcovers  a  fertility  of  genius,  rarely  to  be  met 
with  among  the  poets  of  the  prefent  day  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  fay 
the  whole  will  afford  enteitainmenc  to  the  reader  oftaftc  and  feeling. 
In  our  opinion,  the  elegiac  poetns  are  by  far  the  beft  in  the  col- 
ledion. 

Art.  39.  The  pious  Incendiaries y  or  Pavaticifm  dif played j  a  Poem.  By 
a  Lady.  8vo.  2s.  6s.  Hooper,  1785. 

The  riots  in  June  4780,  and  the  fuppofed  author  of  them*,  are  the 
fubje^s  of  this  mock  heroic  poem  ;  in  which  there  is  a  pleafant  vein 
of  fatire,  and  many  good  lines.  We  wifti  to  fee  the  fame  pen  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  better  fubjedt,  for  it  certainly  is  not  by  hudibraltics  that 
the  madnefs  of  the  noted  incendiary  is  to  be  cured.  Amidft  four  or 
five  hundred  lines,  it  may  be  expeded  there  are  fome  very  indifferent; 
but,  confidering  this  poem  as  a  firft  attempt,  which  we  underftand  it 
is,  the  authorefs  is  intitled  to  much  indulgence. 

Art.  40.  ^  Narrative  of  PaEis  j  fuppofed  to  throvo  Light  on  the  Hifory 
of  the  Briftol  Stranger  y  bno^v*t  by  the  Name  of  the  Maid  of  the  Hay* 
Jiack.  Tranfiated from  the  French.  8vo.  Is,  6d.  Gardener,  1785. 
We  muft  leave  this  myfterious  affair  to  the  determination  of  fome 
future  period.  There  are  fome  reafons,  it  is  true,  for  fuppofing  the 
Sriftol  ftranger  to  be  the  foreign  lady  deferibed,  but  there  are  equally 
convincing  proofs  that  fhe  is  not.  In  the  mean  time,  this 

pamphlet  may  be  read  with  pleafure  j  and  we  are  fure  it  will  draw 
the  tear  of  pity  for  the  fulferings  of  the  fair  mourner,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Maid  of  the  Hayftack. 


M  £  D  I  C  A 


Art.  41.  An  Account  of  the  Epidemical  Catarrhal  Fever y  commonly 
cailtd  tin  lnfuen%a  ;  as  it  appeared  in  the  City  and  Environs  of  Dur* 
hamy  in  the  Month  of  Juney  1782.  To  vohica  is  prefixed y  a  Di/cc^i* 
on  the  Improvement  of  Medicaf  Kntnvledge.  By  P.  D.  Lefiey  M.  D. 
F.  R*  S.  tffc.  Crowder,  8vb. .  2s. 

In  the  preliminary  difeourfe’  we  difeover  nothing  that  is  particu¬ 
larly  worthy  of  obfervation.  The  account  of  the  influenza  is  accu¬ 
rate,  and  may  be  ufeful.  Added  to  it  is  a  Letter,  addreffed  to  the 
author,  on  the  influenza,  as  it  appeared  at  Newcaitle-upon-TynCt 
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by  John  Clark,  M.  D, '  by  which  it  appears  that  the  varieties  of  the 
diforder  wxre  dependent  on  circumftances  of  lituation  fo  diferepant, 
that  it  is  only  from  the  united  reports  of  phyficians  a  proper  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  diforder  is  to  be  obtained. 

Art.  42.  An  Inquiry  into  tin  Natttre  and  Caufes  of  Feoftrj;  nvitb  a 
Ro'vi^v  of  the  fenjeral  Opinion}  concerning  its  proximate  Cauie,  as  ad'- 
nsanced  hy  federal  Authors ;  and  particularly  as  delivered  from  the 
P radical  Chair  in  the  Uni^er/ity  of  Edinburgh,  Including  fome  obfer- 
*vations  on  the  Exiflence  of  Putrefaction  in  the  living  Sody^  and  the  pro¬ 
per  Method  of  Cure  to  he  purfued  in  Fevers,  By  Caleb  Dickinfon^ 
M.  D.  Elliot,  Edinburgh;  Robinfon,  London.  178^. 

Our  author  has  colleded  the  bell  opinions  on  the  nature  of  fevers, 
and  has  digefted  them  into  a  regular  fyllem,  for  the  ufe  of  (ludents  ; 
and  to  fuch  this  work  may  prove  of  great  utility,  previous  to  their 
entering  on  a  courfe  of  inquiry  for  themfelvcs.  The  dodlrines  of 
the  Edinburgh  fchool  are  principally  adhered  to,  although,  in  fome 
inftances,  Dr.  Dickinfon  widely  differs  from  Dr.  Cullen,  and  points 
out  feveral  inaccuracies  in  the  writings  of  the  latter.  On  the  whole; 
this  Inquiry  is  purfued  with  fpirit  and  judgment:  and  if  not  the  bell 
it  is  at  lealt  one  of  the  bell  views  ol  the  prevailing  fyllem  of  Patho¬ 
logy  in  fevers.  ' 

For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 
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POLITICAL  STATE  OF  EUROPE  EOR  THE  YEAR  I785. 

^HE  year  1785  is,  perhaps,  the. moil  peaceable  year  the  world  has 
feen  lince  the  age  of  Augullus.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  Ihut ; 
adlual  war  had  ceafed  among  all  civilized  .and  great  nations ;  war¬ 
like  preparations  were  interrupted  by  negociations  for  peace  ;  ambi¬ 
tion’  of  conqueft  feemed  loll  in  a  third  for.  pecuniary  gain  ;  and  the 
ardour  of  mens  minds  have  been  diveitcd  from  miliury  to  commercial 
chterprize. 

At  what  period  of  time,  fince .  the  world  was  reduced  under  one 
monarchy  by  Caefar,  do  we  find  fuch  general  tranquillity  ?  Internal 
convulfions,  occafioned  by  druggies  for  the  purple,  and  the  revolt  of 
provinces ;  the  attacks  of  barbarians  on  the  Roman  frontiers ;  and, 
beyond  thefe,  the  fierce  conflids  of  barbarous  nations  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  agitated  the  world,  in  fome  quarter  or  other,  with  never-cealing 
hodilicies  and  alarms.  Then  followed  inundations  of  unknown  tribes 
mhabiting  the  vail,  and,  at  that  time,,  unknown  regions  beyond  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine  ;  thole  dejlroyers  cf  nations ;  thofe  fcourges 
9/  Qpd.[  To  thefe  iucceeded  all  the  barbarities  and  dciolaiions  of  me 
<  '  ’middlo 
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middle  in  which,  the  common  animofitics  t)\at  divide  hatiot^ 
were  embittered  by  rtligious  zca!,  and  increafed  by  religious  preteni 
fions.  Not  only  were  hoililities  carried  on  between  Lhrillians  and 
Mahommedans,  on  the  fcore  of  religion,  but,  on  the  fame  fcore,  be¬ 
tween  Chridians  with  one  another.  'I'he  Greek  church  was  animated 
with  moiml  hatred  againft  the  Latin,  and  the  Latin  chuich  aeted 
wiA  equal  fury  againll  the  Greek.  The  popes  and  the  emperors 
divided  the  weiletn  empire  under  their  hoftilc  banners ;  while  the 
lucceffors  of  Conftantinc,  in  the  eaft,  were  endeavouring  to  protract 
the  final  diffolution  of  their  government,  by  ftirring  up  the  Saracens 
againft  the  Tuiks.  But,  about  the  middle  of  the  fitteemh.  century, 
the  race  of  Othman  obtained  pofleflion  of  the  throne  of  Conllanti- 
nople,  and  retaining,  for  many  years^  the  fpirit  and  the  vigour  of  con* 
querors,  harralfcd  and  alarmed  the  Chrillian  princes  with  conftant  iiu 
vaiions,  both  by  fea  und  land.  And  now  the  Chrillians  were  re* 
duced,  fometimes,  to  the  necelTity  of  laying  afide  animofities  amorg 
.thcmfelves,  and  uniting  in  a  confederacy  againft  their  common 
enemy. 

in  the  mean  time,  a  new  caufe  of  quarrel  and  contention  fprang 
.up  among  the  Chridian  dates  and  princes,  in  the  envy  with  which 
they  beheld  the  wealth  and  the  prolperity  of  the  jcpablic  of  Venice. 
The  league  of  Cambray  was  no  iooner  dilTolved,  than  the  policy,  the 
good  fortune,  and  the  anibition  of  one  of- the  principal  confederates^ 
laid  a  foundation  for  a  new  feries  of  wars,  which  didurbed  and  af. 
Hilled  Europe  for  the  Ipace  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Fer¬ 
dinand  of  Arragon  acquired,-  by  arms,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
Grenada,  and,  by  marriage,  Cadile,  and  vad  treafures  and  immenfe 
dominions  in  the  new  world.  To  all  thefe  acquifitions  his  fucceflbr, 
Charles  V.  added  Auftiia  and  the  Netherlands,  The  ambition  of 
this  prince  was  inflamed,  not  fatiated,  by  fo  great  an  inheritance, 
Idis  ambition  and  his  quorrels  were  tranfmittea  to  his  fon  Philip  Jl. 
and  from  him  to  the  miniders  and  generals,  rather  than  to  the  mind 
of  Philip  HI,  In  the  mean  time,  the  reformation  fpread  the  <eal  of 
religious  controverfy  over  the  lace  of  Europe.  The  houfc  of  Audria 
patronized  the  ancient  faith.  The  reformers  threw  themfelvcSj  from 
antipathy  as  wxll  as  for  protection,  into  the  arms  of  its  opponents. 
‘And  thus,  from  religious  controverfy,  and  from  Audrian  ambition, 
lew  nations,  from  the  Eiixinc  to  the  Baltic,  were  free  from  the  cala¬ 
mities  or  alarms  of  w’ar  from  the  year  1520  to  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  of  Mundcr  in  1648.  Other  caufes,  befides  thefe,  provoked 
war  between  neighbouring  princes,  w  hich  furniflied  Iheltcr  and  encou* 
ragement  to  all  who  clicfe  to  take  up  arms  under  tlieir  refpcClive 
llandari^s.  - 

From  the  livft  Ccfarsrto  the  famous  sera  jud  mentioned,  it  will  be 
difRcult  to  find  any  Angle  year  fo  generally  pacific  as  the  one  jud 
eiapfed ;  or  the  one  on  which  \vc  have  entered  promifes  to  be.  The 
.year  that  one  would  fix  on,  who  fbould  be  difpofed  to  controvert  this 
^pofition,  and  to  difprovc  it  by  an  example,  w^oold  probably  be  the 
year  1516,  when  an  univerfal  peace  prevailed  throughout  Europe, 
on  the  clofe  of  that  w^ar  which  wab  excited  and  carried  on  by 
pope,  Jnlius  II.  ngaind  France,  immediately  alter- the  humiliation  of 
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the  Vepetuin  republic  by  the  league  of  Cambray.  .  But,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms  and  malTacres  then  in  America, 
the  7  urks  were,  at  that  period,  extending  their  conquefts  in  Alia  ; 
and,  in  the  year  jull  mentioned,  they  acconiplilhed,  by  their  invincible 
arms,  the  redudion  of  Egypt. 

The  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Seven  Unjted  Provinces, 
previous  to  the  general  pacification  of  Munrtcr,  was,  indeed,  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  from  1609  *b2^.  But  ilill  ho- 

lliiities  were  carried  on  between  thefe  two  nations  beyond  the  Line. 
War  alfo  continued,  during  that  interval,  by  the  Audrians  and 
Spaniards  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  aflified  by  Ve¬ 
nice  and  France,  on  the  other.  The  Ufcocchi  too,’  a  race  of  men 
that  had  been  driven  weft  ward  by  the  incumbent  arms  of  the 
Turks,  to  the  coafts  of  Iftria,  and  who  enjoyed  the  countenance  and 
procedion  of  the  Auftrians,  carried  on  a  predatory  war  againft  the 
Venetians.  A  famous  war  too,  of  thirty  years,  was  kindled  iu 
Germany,  by  the  pretenfions  of  Frederic,  Eledor  Palatine,  fupported 
i  by  the  proteftant  princes  of  the  union,  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 

The  peace  of  Munfter  did  not  compofe  martial  ardour  ;  for  the  in- 
{  quietude  and  turbulency  of  the  Poles  continued  to  harrafs  all  their 
i  neighbours,  until  they  were  hambledat  laft,  in  1657,  when  they  weie 
forced  to  cede  Ducal  Prufiia  to  the  Eledor  of  Brandenburg,  and 
to  make  other  conceflions  to  other  princes.  In  1652  a  naval  war 
;  coinmeuced  betwixt  Cromwell  and  Holland.  Crornwcll  alfo  attacked 
the  Spaniards,  from  whom  he  wrefted  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  In  1654 
I  war  alfo  broke  out  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  which  was  con- 
i  tlnued  to  the  death  of  Charles  Guftavus  in  1660.  This  was  fucccedcd 
f  by  a  war  between  the  Emperor  Leopold  on  the  one  part,  and  F'rance 
,  and  the  Turks  on  the  other;  which  was  fcarccly  begun,  when  a  lup- 
>  ture  took  place  between  the  Dutch  and  Charles  II.  of  England: 

.  nor  was  this  concluded,  before  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  of 
1:  f  ranee,  for  miiverlai  monarchy,  plunged  kim,  in  1672,  in  a  war  with 
^  almoft  ail  the  princes  of  Europe,  which  lafted  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
fin  1713. 

The  emperor  was  glad  to  accede  to  this  peace  in  1714,  that  he 
*  J^fight  be. at  ieifure  10  watch,  and  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the 
;  f^rks;  in  which  bufinefs  he  was  employed  till  the  pacification  of 
Pallarowitz,  in  1618.  This  peace  was  difgraceful  to  the  Othmans ; 
hut  it  was  neceflary  ;  ‘  that  they  might  make  refiftancc,  if  poffible, 
jto  the  prevailing  power  of  Nadir-Shah,  who,  uPider  (he  name  of 

1  hamas  K.ouli-Khan,  had  uTurped,  in  1732,  the  throne  of  Perfia. 
%^ouli  Khan,  having  htimbled  the  Turks,  carried  his  vifforious  arms 
-  ^into  India,  where  he  made  many  conquefts,  and  from  whence  he  car- 
|r:ed  off,  in  1739,  immenfe  treafures.  Returning  from  indoftan,  he 
jcunqucred  the  Ulbec  Tartars ;  renewed  hoftilities  againft  the  Turks  ; 

was  his  fury  againft  his  neighbours,  and  even  his  own  fabjefts, 
^i^llaycd,  but  by  his  death,  which  happened  in  1747.  Meanwhile, 
l^var  had  again  commenced,  after  the  death  of  Kouli  Khan,  between 
Jthc  Turks  on  one  fide,  and  th^  ImperialUh  and  Ruffians  on  the  otheff 
terminated  in  a  peace  very  diladvantageous  to  the  former. 

I  Rav,  VoL  VJ.  Jan.  1786-  E  Ift 
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In  I7J9  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  In 
1 740,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  the  prefent  King  of 
Pruflia  conquered,  with  an  irrefiltible  army,  various  territories,  which, 
he  faid,  had  been  injurioufly  wrelled  from  his  family.  At  the  fame 
time  the  Eledor  of  Bavaria  and  the  King  of  Spain,  fupported  by 
France,  fet  up  claims  in  oppofition  to  the  pragmatic  fandion,  by 
which  the  undivided  fovereignty  of  the  Auftrian  dominions  was  veiled 
in  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  This  heroic  Princefs,  mother  to  the 
reigning  Emperor,  was  fuftained  in  this  unequal  conteft  by  the  arms 
of  George  II.  of  England  ;  and  hollilities  were  at  laft  concluded  by 
the  peace  of  Aixda-Chapelle  in  1748.  By  that  treaty  Silefia  was 
guarantied  to  the  King  of  Pruflia.  But  that  penetrating  prince, 
quickly  difeovered  that  the  Emprefs  Queen,  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia 
and  the  King  of  Poland,  as  Eledor  of  Saxony,  had  formed  a  con 
cert  for  dividing  among  themfelves  his  dominions.  A  frefh  war  was 
kindled  in  Germany,  which  extended  itfclf  over  the  greateft  part  cf 
Europe  and  America,  and  was  continued  until  the  peace  of  Verfaillc 
176^. 

This  peace  was  fcarcely  ratified  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
attraded  by  a  new  conflid,  not  fo  glaring  as  it  was  important ;  th< 
brave  Corficans  contending  for  liberty,  under  their  general  Paoli,  firlt 
againft  their  Genoefc  tyrants,  and  afterwards  againft  the  power  of 
France.  Great  Britain,  in  the  deep  Humber  of  her  firft  repofe  after 
a  long  and  expenfive  war,  beheld  without  emotion,  at  lead  without 
rcfiftance,  this  gallant  people,  fold  by  a  profligate  republic,  and  brought 
tinder  fubjedion  by  an  ambitious  monarchy.  Rapacious  princes  were 
taught  by  this  example  that  the  great  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  Eu 
rope  was  afleep,  and  that  they  might  commit  injuries  againil  weait 
Hates  with  impunity.  Accordingly  the  redudion  of  Corfica  by 
French  was  followed,  within  a  few  years,  by  the  {partition  of  Poland 
among  three  royal  robbers  ;  and  the  fubvei  fion,  in  the  fame  year,  by 
an  armed  force,  of  the  civil  conftitiition  of  Swedem 

The  unequal  conteft  between  the  French  and  the  Corficans  was  not 
brought  to  a  final  iflhe,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  Hill  entertained  fond 
hopes  that  relief  would  be  afforded  to  the  latter  from  foiiie  quarter, 
when  mutual  inroads  and  depredations  on  the  frontiers  of  Ruliia  and 
Turkey,  announced  the  approach  of  war  between  thefc  empires.  And 
this  was,  at  laft,  very  formally  and  emphatically  declared  bytheim*^| 
prifonment  of  the  Ruffian  ambalTador  at  Conftaatinople  m  1767  ;  ar.i|  ' 
hoftilities  were  continued  until  the  year  1774- 

At  this  precife  period,,  as  if  Providence  had  determined  that  th 
chain  of  fucceffive  wars  Ihould  not  yet  be  broken,  the  Britifti  colonilbf 
in  America  refufe  to  pay  taxes,  reject  the  authority  of  the  Britilh  k 
giflature,  fowdi  lo  Philadelphia  I  who  aftbme  the  title  oi  / 

C^ngrefs  of  theThirtien  United  PrO'viticesy  with  all  the  powers  of 
vernment.  The  war  that  was  thence  kindled,  was  prolonged  b 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  fide,  againft  the  Americans,.  France,  Sp 
and  Holland,  to  the. year  1783  in  America  and  Europe;  and 
*  Alia  till  1784. 

Looking  around  us  over  fo  wide  a  range  of  vifion,  and  turning  c 

eyes  to  thv  of  (ho  prefont  moment,  w6  are  ftruck  with  the  0 
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’fervation  with  which  we  fet  out  in  this  annual  furvey,  and  for  con¬ 
firming  the  truth' of  which  wc  have  made  this  deduction  of  fads  : — -At 
no  period  in  the  hiftory  of  modern  Europe  do  we  find  peace  abfolutcly 
iiniverfal  among  all  the  leading  nations,  all  thofe  we  mean  that  are 
independently  powerful  and  great,  previous  to  the  year  under  review. 
The  Indian  tribes,  w  ith  whom  motion  is  more  natural  than  rell,  and 
revenge  and  rapine  a  chief  pleafure,  may  threaten  their  civilized 
neighbours  with  the  hatchet.  The  Algerines,  Arabs,  and  Tartars, 
may  carry  On  their  ufual  trade  of  depredation  ;  and  the  governors  of 
provinces,  in  fo  debilitated  an  empire  as  Turkey,  may  occafionally 
defy  the  fup’eme  authority  ;  yet  the  general  ajpedt  of  human  affairs 
may  be  pacific.  For  fuch  petty  commotions  are  but  like  the  undula- 
.tions  occafioned  in  the  finooth  deep,  by  the  accumulation  of  pcbblci, 
and  bear  no  proportion,  or  refcniblance,  to  ti>ole  powerful  and  con¬ 
tinued  furges,  which  a  firong  gale  blowing  from  any  point  of  the 
compafsj  rakes  in  tlie  troubled  ocean,  I'he  grert  winds  from  the  four 
corners  ot  the  earth  have  ceafed  to  blow.  Some  fuperior  power, 
according  to  what  the  poets  fable  concerning  i?iolus,  “  prcffcs  them 
/down  in  hisfpacious  cavern,  ftruggling  to  get  free,  and  reilrains  them 
with  ftrong  chains,  and  the  incumbent  weight  of  mountains  piled  upon 
their  gloomy  prifon.  The  winds,  indignant  at  their  confinement, 
murmur  and  houl  round  every  outlet,  but  tEoIus,  enthroned  on  his 
rocky  tower,  wields  over  them  his  feep tre,  fooths  their  fpirits  and  mo- 
.derates  their  rage.  For,  if  he  did  not,  in  their  fury  they  would  tear 
up  earth  and  feas,  and  tofs  them  headlong  in  the  empty  air.  But  the 
Almighty  Father  of  gods  and  men,  from  an  apprehenlion  of  this, 
hath  confined  them  in  their  dark  cells,  and  given  them  a  king  who 
may,  according  to  certain  laws,  reprefs,  or,  at  the  will  of  the  Supreme, 
give  a  loofe  to  their  rage.'*’^ 

Whether  the  fiormy  pafiions,-  that  ufually  agitate  the  face  of  the 
world,  are  reftraincd.by  force  and  tear,  or  foothed  into  gentler  gcaies 
by  HIM,  in  whole  hands  are  the  hearts  of  men,  and  who  llilieth  the 
noife  of  the  feas,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people  ;  it  is  certain,  that  in 
"the  period  in  contemplation  there  was,  as  now,  more  general  and 
profound  peace,  than  there  ever  was  either  in  ancient  or  modern  hillory, 
the  calm  which  followed  flic  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  Rome,  and 
the  nations  of  the  known  world  alone  excepted/ 

Tlie  nations  which  are  of  importance,  and  which  give,  as  it  were, 
the  tone  to  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  world,  now  united  more  than 
ever  into  one  feene  of  affairs,  may  be  divided  into  thole  that  are  in  a 
Hate  of  progreliive  improvement,  thole  that  are  in  a  Itacc  of  declina¬ 
tion,  and  thole  of  whom  it  is,difncuic  to  pronounce  whether  they 
belong  to  one  of  thefe  claffes  or  the  other. 

In  the  firft  we  rank  the  whole  of  North  and  South  America,  For 
the  old  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  have  died  away,  and  their  alhes  feed, 
and  are  transformed  into  new  bodies:  Africa,  except  where  it  berJers 
©n  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  Rufha,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland,  Ireland,  and  alio  the  Tartars, 

E  z  who. 
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who,  although  perhaps  the  mod  ancient  of  all  nations,  like  land 
'  worn  out  that  has  lain  long  fallo>v,  are  now  in  a  date  that  is  fufeep- 
dble  of  cultivation,  and,  if  no  powerful  tribe  fixes  and  forms  a  center  of 
attradUon  to  others,  will  follow  the  genius  of  Ruffia  Among  the 
nations  that  are  in  a  date  of  declination,  we  rank  the  w'hole  empires 
of  China  and  Japan  ;  thofe  countries  over-run  with  the  Hindoo,  the 
Perfee,  and  the  Mahomedan  religions,  from  the  coads  of  China  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  Audrian  Netherlands,  and  the  two 
liobled  Peninfulas  in  the  world,  Italy  and  Spain,  w'ith  Portugal  The 
nations  of  whom  we  conceive  it  to  be  difficult  to  affirm  whether  they 
be  in  a  date  of  progreffion  or  of  declcnfion,  are  thofe  with  which  we 
are  mod  concerned,  the  mod  wealthy,  the  mod  civilized  and  the 
furthed  advanced  in  all'the  arts,  whether  liberal  or  mechanic  ;  we 
mean  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 

When  following  this  divifion,  we  take  afurveyof  the  world,  and 
find  all  the  nations  at  peace ;  we  naturally  entertain  a  cuiiofity  of  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  caufe  of  a  phenomenon  fo  new  and  Angular.  And, 
if  we  were  to  apply  our  minds  to  the  invedigation,  w^e  would  natu¬ 
rally  examine  into  the  different  fources  of  hoftility,  and  endeavour  to 
trace  any  alterations  in  theie  that  might  be  fufficient  to  account, 
cither  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  appearance  in  quedion. 

The  fprings  of  war  among  mankind  are  chiefly  ambition,  avarice, 
bigotry,  and  natural^  or  anim?'l  animofity.'  The  ambition  of  dates 
and  princes  is,  no  doubt,  as  great  now  as  ever  it  was  at  any  period  of 
the  world,  and  their  avarice  would  leem  to  be  increafed  :  But  both 
thefe  palTions,  though  not  we.ikencd,  are  more  concealed.  Men  have 
been  taught  that  power  confids  not  in  extended  dominion,  fo  much  as 
in  compad  territories,  rich  and  populous  :  nor  do  nations  fight  now, 
as  in  the  earlier  periods  of  fociety,  for  arms,  rich  veilments,  cattle^ 
other  forts  of  plunder,  and  great  ranfoms.  Even  contributions  on 
reduced  provinces  and  towns  are  not  now  very  common  in  war  amongft 
the  mod  civilized  nations,  A  more  refined  as  well  as  humane  policy 
is  generally  obferved  among  conquerors  ;  they  judge  it  more  prudent 
to  conciliate  the  affedions  of  the  inhabitants,  than  levy  a  fum  of 
money  at  the  expence  of  rendering  them  inveterate  and  hoiHle.  But 
princes  and  dates  indulge  their  ambition  and  avarice  in  a  new  way. 
They  court  wealth  the  linews  of  war,  and  commerce  the  fource  of 
wealth.  That  wealth  was  the  drength  of  war,  and  commerce  the 
fountain  of  wealth,  had  indeed  been  long  underdood  and  acknow¬ 
ledged.  But  it  was  not  till  very  lately  that  it  was  poflible  that 
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*  Tartary,  which  in  its  fulled  extent  is  4000  miles  in-length,  and 
2400  in  breadth,  borders  on  the  Chinefe,  the  Mogul,  the  Pcrfian, 
and  the  I'urkifh,  as  well  as  on  the  Ruffian  empire,  and  each  of  thefe, 
as  well  as  the  Ruffian,  occafioually  make  war,  and  fometimes  reduce 
lome  ot  the  Tartarian  tribes.  But  thefe  empires  are  in  a  date  of  decay ; 
the  Ruffians  or  other  conquerors  will  prevail  againd  them,  as  well  ai 
the  1  artars,  if  fonie  new  faring  of  lanaticifm  du  not  revive  their  lolt 
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tlie  cxpences  of  military  and  naval  preparations  might  exceed  any  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  gained  by  them  ;  and  that  even  commerce  might  be 
bought  too  dear.  Thus  enlightened  rapacity  is  better  than  blind  rapa-^ 
city,  and  the  bad  efFe^s  of  avarice  are  remedied  by  its  own  calcula¬ 
tions.  May  we  hope,  that  in  the  progrcfs  of  knowledge,  nations  will 
ever  leam,  what  is  well  known  to  every  fenfibic  individual,  that  ho- 
Bcfty  is  the  beft  policy  ;  that  the  ways  of  wifdom  arc  ways  of  plca- 
fentnefs,  and  that  all  hta*  paths  are  peace. 

But  if  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  nations  remain  in  full  vigour, 
although  better  difguifed  than  in  former  times,  their  bigotry  and  ani¬ 
mal  animofity  are  very  conliderably  foftened  and  abated.  It  is  the 
great  glory  of  literature  that  it  wears  off  the  rugged  points  of  anti¬ 
pathy,  which  difunite  mankind  and  engage  them  in  mutual  holUlities. 
This  happy  effed  the  ftudy  of  the  arts  and  fcicnces  produces  chiefly  in 
two  ways.  Firft,  the  liur^  humanioyes^Tis  they  are  very  happily  termed 
by  the  Latin  writers,  or,  in  modern  phrafeology,  polite  literature,  ren¬ 
ders  men  humane,  by  exerciiing  their  fympathy  with  one  another.  For 
whence  does  poetry,  hiflory,  romance,  mifcellaneous  and  novel  writ¬ 
ing  of  every  kind,  derive  their  great  charm,  but  from  this,  that  they, 
exhibit  afFedting  and  inltrudling  pi^lures  of  human  nature,  placed  in 
various  fituations  ?  Even  the  digreflions  that  are  to  be  found  in  thefc, 
from  moral  to  phyfical  nature,  retain  ftill  fomewhat  of  the  colouring  and 
warmth  of  moral  painting  ;  and  as  they  are  derived  from,  fo  they  re¬ 
turn,  by  eafy  trafitions,  and  have  all  along,  even  when  moft  eccentric, 
fome  reference  to  the  nature  and  interefts  of  men.  Thus  the  fine  arts 
are  a  fchool  in  which  their  votaries  are  trained  up  to  focial  feelings, 
and  delicacy  of  fentiment.  Ferocity  of  manners  is  never  found  ia 
conjundion  with  refinement  in  the  arts. 

Secondly,  The  ftudy  of  the  arts  and  fciences  humanizes  the  mind 
by  producing  a  habit  of  refledion,  and  habituating  men  to  pafs  con- 
ftantly  from  the  efFcd  to  the  caufe,  and  to  combine  particular  with 
general  ideas.  A  kind  of  equilibrium  is  thus  kept  up  in  the  mind, 
while,  in  the  ferene  ocean  of  uni<verfals^  the  emotions  and.paflionv 
whether  of  admiration,  afFedion,  refentment,  &c.  are,  in  fome  mea- 
hire  Iwallowcd  up  and  loft.  How  violent,  ridiculous,  and  abford,  do 
the  various  points,  on  which  bigotry  and  animofity  urge  men  to  the 
^eld  of  battle,  appear  to  the  philofophic  eye,  which’  traces  the 
errors  and  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  to  their  fource,  and  lofes 
fight  of  the  effed  in  contemplating  the  caufe  ?  The  prefent  is  the 
moft  enlightened  age  with  which  we  are  at  all  acquainted ;  and  it  is 
accordingly  the  moft  humane  and  tolerating.  Mankind,  at  Icaft  in 
in  Europe,  and  the  civili2^d  parts  of  Afia  and  America,  do  not  now 
cut  one  anothtTs  throats,  becaufe  they  do  not  exadly  tread  in  the 
fame  paths  with  one  another  in  thole  wild  and  interminable  regions 
of  metaphyfical  theology  in  which  mankind  may  wander  as  long  as 
^ey  have  one  idea  in  their  minds  not  yet  compared  w'ith  another :  and 
tf  the  combinations  of  tiie  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  end 
kfs,  the  combinations  of  ideas  arc  certainly  endlefs  alfo.  Men  begin  to 
confider,  that  there  is  no  reafon  w'hy  they  Ihould  flay  one  another 
becaufe  they  live  on  oppoflte  fldes  of.  a  river  or  mountain  ;  becaufe 
ithejr  digler  in  complexion,  and,  perhaps,  fomewhat  in  feauires;  or 
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even  in  language,  cuftoms,  «nd  manners.  The  natural  antipathies 
that  divide  rude  tribes  and  nations,  and  fet  them  a  quarrelling,  have, 
/In  Europe,  in  the  prefent  age,  melted  away  like  the  rude  and  inhof- 
pitable  froft  and  fnow  before  the  genial  I'un  of  fcicnce,  which  has 
ariien  with  healing  under  his  wings. 

The  pacific'  a{pedt  which  diftinguifhes  the  years  1785  and  1786 
from  every  other  aera  in  modern  hiftory,  is  indebted  for  its  exiftence 
not  only  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  Iriences,  but  to  the  fpirit 
of  commerce,  which,  as  well  as  the  fiucy  of  letters,  humanizes  the 
world,  at  leaft  renders  it  coldly  and  cautioufly  civil.  The  dove  of 
gain,  which  is  the  foul  of  commerce,  fw  aliows  up  every  other  paffion, 
and  makes  men  fmooth  and  tradtable  to  each  other.  Merchants  W'ho 
meet  together  from  difierent  and  diftant  fhores  neither  quarrel  nor  ri¬ 
dicule  each  other  on  account  of  a  difference  in  drefs,  looks,  manners, 
or  religious  opinions.  They  have  more  important  bufinefs  to  mind. 
They  treat  each  other  with. decent  civility,  that  the  great  points  of 
trade  may  not  be  interrupted.  The  princes  and  Hates  of  Europe,  and 
the  new  lords  of  America,  are,  at  this  moment,  no  more  than  royal 
merchants  and  Ihopkeepers ;  and,  therefore,  are  very  cautious  in 
their  proceedings,  as  a  quarrel  might  interrupt  their  gains. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  fummary  vie^v  of  what  appeared  at  the  firft 
glance  moft  charaderilllcal,  or,  peculiar  to  the  year  1785*  The 
€aufes  of  its  pacific  afped  are  evidently  to  be  traced  to  tlie  progrefs 
of  knowledge,  art,  and  commerce,  and  to  a  kind  of  rage  for  traffic, 
which  characterizes  the  prefent  age,  and  which,  like  the  predomiuant 
paffion  in  individuals,  abforbs,  in  its  vortex,  all  other  paffions. — Jn 
former  times*  the  nations  of  the  earth,  bicaufe  they  dwelt  in  da^ic- 
nefs,  dwelt  alfo  under  the  fkadcvv  of  death.  They  broke  fuddcnly 
upon  their  enemies,  like  thieves  in  the  night.  In  the  prefent  times, 
a  torch  blazes,  which  difeovers  the  fecret  traiifaCtions  in  the  cabinets 
of  princes ;  fo  that  there  is  time  to  oppofe  preparation  w  ith  prepar- 
;itioh ;  or,  while  the  enemy  is  yet  at  a  dillance,  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace. 

NORTH  AMERICA*. 

In  taking  a  nearer  view  of  our  objeft,  we  find,  in  the  year  under 
review,  the  American  States  in  rhat  Hate  of  confuficn  which  might 
be  cxpeCled  to  follow  the  removal  of  that  preffure,  which  united 
them  together,  before  time  had  given  authority  and  vigour  to  their 
new  government.  After  the  truce  betweeen  Spain  and  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  in  1609,  it  was  W'ith  extrem^e  difficulty,  and  not 
always  poffible,  for  the  States  General  to  maintain  authority  over 
the  particular  Hates  or  provinces ;  as  thefe,  again,  were  not  able  to 
maintain  a  regular  authority  over  their  own  particular  towns,  feignio- 
ries,  and  villages.  The  States  General  acquired  a  regular  authority 
at.laH  ;  and  fo  alfo,  perhaps,  may  the  American  Congrefs ;  although, 
it  nvifl  be  obferved,  that  the  vail  extent  of  North-American  regions, 
the  different  manners,  and  the  mutual  jealoufies,  of-  the  provtnees, 
the  new  governments  that,  in  the  prefent  unfettled  Hate  of  affairs, 
^piitinuC|  from  time  to  time,  to  fpring  up,  and  to  aiiumc  indepen¬ 
dent 
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dent  legiflation,  place  the  American  States  In  a  new  and  unprece¬ 
dented  fitnation,  and  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  prognofticatc  any 
thing  concerning  their  future  condition  or  fortune.  'But  there  is  ano« 
thcr  ciicuraftance  which  renders  it  dill  more  difficult  to  form  conjec¬ 
tures  concerning  North  America  by  fpeculating  on  the  hiftory 
of  any  of  the  European  dates.  Theie,  in  their  infancy,  were  kept 
in  awe,  and  in  the  pradice  of  virtue,  by  foroe  neighbouring  date,  or 
dates,  which  condantly  overawed  them,  and  threatened  to  fuojcft 
them  again  to  a  mader,  if  they  fhould  quarrel  with  one  another.  It 
is  not  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  any  European  power  will 
ever  be  able  to  attempt  a  fubjugation  of  the  American  States.  The 
latter  will,  therefore,  be  at  liberty  to  fight,  to  maflacre,  and  to  con¬ 
quer  one  another  Rtfpeding  the  invafions  of  the  Indians,  however 
full  of  horror  and  calamity,  they  are  not  to  be  dreaded  as  the  regular 
movements  of  civilized  armies  aiming  at  conquefts,  but,  rather,  as 
the  vifitations  of  Heaven,  or  the  convulfions  of  the  elements,  which 
no  fydem  of  condud  can  prevent. 

The  temper  of  the  Americans  is  exceedingly  foured  by  the  want 
of  money  and  credit,  and  the  confequent  dagnation  of  trade.  They 
have  taken  no  proper  means  to  remedy  thcle  evils.  They  have  rc- 
fufed  to  make  payment  of  their  debts  to  the  fubjeds  of  Great  Britain, 
and  have  compelled  their  own  people  to  liquidate  their  jud  debts 
by  a  certain  portion  fixed  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  of  the  property  of 
their  creditors.  The  conduct  of  the  Americans,  in  their  treatment  of 
the  Britilh  loyalids,  of  foreigners,  and  of  one  another,  has  not  been 
cither  liberal  or  prudent.  The  deps  they  have  taken,  in  many  in¬ 
dances,  would  not  have  occurred  to  honourable  or  virtuous  dates 
and  princes.  They  have  too  often  betrayed  the  fpirit  of  mean  ped¬ 
lars  and  corfairs ;  and  the  runifians  and  Algerines,  in  return,  have 
attacked  them,  with  great  fuccefs,  with*  their  own  weapons. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  the  courfe  of  1785  we  difeover,  In  South  America,  the  effitos 
of  the  revolution  among  the  North -American  provinces.  A  perfon 
of  great  didinftion,  among  the  Spaniffi  provincials,  of  fpirit,  fenfc, 
and  cultivated  education,  alter  perceiving,  encouraging,  and,  in  fome 
refpefts,  direfting  the  1‘pirit  of  his  countrymen,  came  over  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  three  years  ago,  to  learn  the  nature,  origin,  and  adual  date  of 
•ail  the  free  European  governments.  He  arrived  in  the  year  171^5,  at 
London,  where,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  now  refides.  The  court  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  aware  of  the  riling  fpirit  of  the  provincials,  drengthened  their 
garrifons,  and,  uniting  prudence  with  vigour,  paid  a  refpeftful  at¬ 
tention,  and  endeavoured  to  footh  the  minds  of  the  leading  men  among 
the  provincials. 

AFRICA. 

The  unprotefted  date  of  the  American  commerce,  the  defeat  of 
^  Spaniards  before  Gibraltar,  the  pacific  appearance  of  the  whole 
world,  encouraged  the  piracies  of  the  corfairs  of  Barb^',  which 
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were  carried  on,  in  1785,  againft  the  trade  of  all  nations,  except  the 
Englifh,  with  more  than  ufual  fury.  The  Spaniards,  in  order  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  protection  of  the  Sublime  Port,  fent  magnificent  and  rich 
prefents  to  the  Grand  Seignior.  The  corfairs  paid  as  little  regard 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  Porte,  as  they  did  to  the  threats,  the  military 
preparations  and  attempts  of  the  Spaniards.  A  fea- faring  life,  and 
the  profeflion  of  piracy,  has  nourifhed,  among  the  Moors,  a  vigour 
of  character  not  to  be  found  among  any  other  of  the  votaries  of 
Mahomet,  whofe  religious  enthufiafm  has  given  way  to  time,  and 
the  more  fleady  and  permanent  operation  of  a  luxuriant  climate. 


The  policy  of  the  emprefs  appears  to  be,  to  maintain  peace  with 
her  weftei  n  neighbours,  and  to  extend  her  fway  over  the  feebler  na¬ 
tions  of  the  cart.  In  the  courfc  of  1785  we  find  her,  agreeably  to 
this  plan,  lupporting  the  revolted  prince  of  Georgia,  building  aife- 
nals,  (hips,  and  towns,  and  inviting  trade  to  the  Crimea,  by  open¬ 
ing  free  ports  on  the  Danube  and  the  Neirter,  while  Ihe  obferves 
peace  with  the  Danes,  the  Prufiians,  the  Swedes,  the  Free  Towns  of 
Germany,  and  particularly  cultivates  a  good  correfpondence  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

GERMANY. 
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than  a  gratificition  of  ^refent  views.  A  very  confiderable,  and  in- 
creafing  trade,  is  carried  on  from  Triefte  to  the  F.evant,  and  to 
Africa.  The  unhallowed  trade  of  carrying  flaves  to  the  Weft  Indies 
and  America,  has  been  gralpcd,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  com¬ 
merce,  by  the  Iinpcrialifti. 

AUSTRIAN  NETHERLANDS. 

The  port  of  Ortend,  though  widened,  is' not  capable  of  a  bulky^ 
though  well  enough  adapted  for  a  neat  commerce.  The  trade  here, 
which  flouriftied  very  muck- during  the  late  w'ar,  has,  in  the  courfe 
of  178^,  been  obferved  to  decay.  But,  though  it  is  not  fo  con* 
fiderable  as  it  was  during  the  war,  it  is  much  greater  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  it :  and  it  has  revived,  in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  a  fpring 
of  induftry  and  adventure  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands.  In  thefe  provinces,  which  have  ftill  retained,  after 
witnelTing  fo  many  fieges,  and  battles,  and  political  revolutions,  a 
very  high  degree  of  civil  liberty,  the  fertile  foil  is  cultivated  with 
infinite  care  and  /kill,  by  a  virtuous  race  of  men,  among  whom  the 
ground  is  parcelled  out  in  lots,  generally  not  exceeding  fifty  acres. 
A  law  has  lately  been  palled,  by  the  States  of  Brabant,  and,  after 
their  example,  by  the  other  provinces,  limiting  farms,  at  their  ut- 
moft  extent,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  I'he  land  is  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  indullrious  hands  who  reap  its  fruits,  who  beftow  an  at¬ 
tention  on  every  corner  of  their  fields,  employing  the  fpade  and 
hoe  in  cultivating  fpots  inacceftible  to  the  plough.  Population  has 
thus  been  prodigioufly  increafed  In  the  Netherlands,  and  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  to  inefeafe.  Eafy  taxes,  perfed  liberty,  and  fecurity  of  pro¬ 
perty,  with  abundance  of  all  things  at  low  prices,  necelTary  to  life, 
render  the  Netherlands  a  feene  fit  for  all  the  mechanical  arts,  /i'he* 
linen  manufadlure,  that  of  lace,  porcelain,  tapeftiy,  with  feme  re¬ 
mains  of  the  iron,  or  rather  copper,  in  Linibourg,  and  fome  of  the 
Walloon  proviiKes,  are  ftill  carried  on,  though  faintly,  in  compari- 
fon  of  their  former  profperous  ftate.  Jt  was  not  to  be  wondered 
that  the  emperor  (hould  conceive  the  projeO,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
ftore  thefe  provinces,  by  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  the  T  hames  of 
the  Low’-Countries,  to  the  prerogatives  of  Nature,  and  their  an¬ 
cient  fplendour.  In  ihii  attempt,  even  the  unconcerned  fpe^ftator, 
from  a  regard  to  ancient  times,  and  a  fenfe  of  natural  right,  wift.ed 
him  fuccefs.  But,  in  the  courfe  of  178^,  the  Flemings  law  all  the 
movements  of  their  beloved  prince,  towards  this  ohjeCT,  rendered 
abortive.  Antwerp  viewed  the  Scheldt  rolling  his  deep  and  ferene 
tide  by  the  foot  of  her  walls  into  the  ocean,  of  which,  from  her 
lofty  battlements,  (he  had  a  diftant  profpedt,  and  yet  w'as  forced  to 
abandon,  with  deep  regret,  thofe  commercial  enterprizes  to  which 
(he  had  begun  to  raife  her  view  s,  with  hope,  and  w'ith  exultation. 

TURKISH  E.MPIRE. 

The  revolt  of  the  Prince  of  Georgia,  the  movements  of  the  new 
prophet,  who  has  lately  Leen  funt  to  purify,  by  blood,  the  Mahom- 
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mcdan  faith ;  the  fortifications  of  the  Ruffians  on  the  Black  Sea  ^  the 
demands  ot  the  Emperor,  not  yet  rcfulcd,  refpedting  Wallachia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Auftrian  frontier ;  the  liberty  he  has  obtained  of 
fending  goods  down  by  the  Danube,  and  pavigating  the  plack  Sea ; 
all  tht'fe  circum fiances  befpeak,  in  the  flrongeft  language,  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  the  Turkifti  empire.  In  the  decline  of  llates,  there  is 
equal  danger  from  internal  infurredlion,  and  foreign- invafion ;  the 
relaxation  of  government  equally  encouraging  both.  If  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Ruffians  and  Aiiftrians  upon  the  Turkifh  dorti- 
minions  are  continued,  and  become  more  and  more  rapid,  the  Divan 
will  be  exceedingly  puzzled,  between  af  Iread  of  foreign  arms  and 
domeftic  tumults.  For  the  barbarous  populace,  who,  aiiiidii  all  the 
weaknefs  of  government,  kill  retain  much  of  thtir-flcpid  pride  and 
infolence,  incapable  of  penetrating  into  the  debility  of  the  kate,  and 
enraged  at  the  conceflions  made  to  Chrjftians,  will  be  in  a  temper 
to  turn  their  fury,  not  againft  their  enemies,  but  againft  the  vizir, 
the  captain  pacha,  and  other  cSlccrs  cf  the  crown  ;  perhaps,  againil 
the  Grand  Seignior  himfelf.  Some  great  convulfion  feems,  therefore, 
to  threaten  the  Ottoman  empire.  'Fhe  Porte  appears  only  to  have 
this  alternative  ;  either  to  turn  the  fury  of  its  lubjeds  againft  their 
enemies;  or  to  fullain  it,  itfelf.  In  the  courfe  of  I785r  ftronger 
iymptoms  of  diflatisfadion  and  contempt  of  the  court  have  been 
inanifcfted  among  the  fubjeds  of  the  Porte,  than  had  appeared  for 
many  years  before,  occafioned  by  the  neighbouring  colony  of  tire 
Rulkans  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  in  order  to  divert  this  ipirit  of  dilfa- 
tisfadion,  as  feme  conjeduie,  and  to  encourage  an  enthufiafni  that 
may  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  ftate,  that  the  Divan  has  con¬ 
nived  at  the  mad  fa’lies  of  the  new  prophet.  But  this  is,  perhaps, 
a  policy  of  too  bold  a  nature  ior  the  prefent  councils  of  Conftau- 
tinople. 


HOUSEOFBOORSOV*  | 

The  houfe  of  Eourbon  never  difplayed  its  power,  its  addrefs,  its  I 
influence  and  authority,  in  the  councils  of  nations,  fo  much,  at  any  I 
period,  as  in  17S5.  France,  the  elder  branch,  and  the  head  of  that  1 
powerful  family,  harmonioufly  fupported,  in  all  her  fchemes,  by  ^ 
the  other  branches,  mediated,  or  rather  didated,  a  peace  between  ^ 
the  Emperor  and  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces-^ both  1 
of  them  [owers,  by  fituation,  as  w'ell  as  by  ancient  and  repeated  J 
hoftiiities,  naturally  her  enemies.  She  maintained,  and  even  ex-  | 
tended,  her  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  from 
which  (he  obtained,  for  herfelf,  new  commercial  advantages,  while,  J 
at  the  fame  time,  Ihe  cultivated  a  good  correfpondence  with  the  1 
grand  enemies  of  the  Porte,  the  Ruflians.  She  negotiated,  and  ftill  1 
negotiates  with  the  courts  of  Peterfburgh,  of  London,  and  of  Lif-  1 
bon,  ior  privileges  of  commerce.  She  relinquifhed  the  3 

whereby  the  goods  of  foreigners  reiiding  in  France,  the  1 
Swiis  and  Scotch  excepted,  elcheated  to  the  crown  ;  and  invited  men,  y 
of  all  religions,  kindreds,  and  languages,  to  fettle  in  h|Dr  domi-  1 
r.io.:s  with  the  privileges  aad  rights  of  natural  citizens*  1 
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At  the  fame  time  that  (he  promoted  among  her  neighbours,  and 
purlued  herfelf,  the  views  and  arts  of  pc^ace,  ihe  continued  to  keep 
up  a  (landing  army,  and  to  llrengthen  her  fleet,  already  formidaye. 
Her  ncighbourf,  obfequious  to  her  fway,  or  occupied  fufficicntly 
with  their  own  afFairs,  faw  her  preparations  without  oppcling  them  ; 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  without  even  remonflrating  againfl  them. 
The  councils  of  France,  indeed,  are  apparently  pacific  ;  and  (he 
will,  no  doubt,  be  very  well  pleafed  to  maintain  the  peace,  as  long 
as,  by  intrigue,  negotiation,  and  the  authority  of  her  name,  (he  can 
diflate  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

By  a  llridl  treaty,  and  by  affinity,  France  Is,  at  this  day,  inti¬ 
mately  conneded  with  her  ancient  rival,  the  houfe  of  Auilria,  with 
whom  (lie  had  been  at  variance  for  a  period  of  near  three  hundred 
years.  She  is  alfo  at  peace,  and  almoll  in  unity,  with  the  United 
Provinces,  whom  (he  had  fo  often  fought  to  reduce.  Here,  then, 
is  a  face  of  afFairs  entirely  new.  But,  it  is  probable,  that  fome  of  thofc 
accidents,  which  forever  vary  the  feene  of  the  world,  will  foon  re¬ 
kindle  jealoujies  between  the  great  rivals  A  u Aria  and  Bourbon,  al¬ 
though  the  fituation  of  Europe  may  prevent  thefe  from  breaking 
immediately  out  into  open  hoflilities. 


THE  UNITED  PROVINCE?. 


The  Seven  United  Provinces  have,  in  the  courfe  of  lySj,  exhi¬ 
bited  the  moft  unequivocal  proofs  of  deep  decline.  They  were  torn 
with  intelline  difeord  ;  they  were  directed  in  all  things  by  the 
councils  and  authority  of  France  their  mod  formidable  enemy  ;  and 
forced  to  redeem  Maeflricht,  with  its  adjacent  territory,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  an  immcnic  tribute  to  the  Emperor*  (n  the  predominancy 
of  the  Louveftein  fadion,  ve  trace  the  arts  of  France,  as  well  as  her 
authority,  in  the  pacliication  between  the  Dutch  and  Auftrians.  The 
matter  in  difpute  between  the  tadtholder  and  the  States  General,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  brought  to  a  crifis,  by  that  prince’s  withdrawing  himfelf 
from  the  Hague  ;  but  how  the  French  fliall  be  pleafed  to  decide  con¬ 
cerning  it,  time  has  not  yet  difeovered.  Another  proof  of  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  Dutch  to  the  French,  is  the  prefent  they  made  to  the 
heirs  of  the  power  and  ambition  ol  Lewis  XIV.  of  two  ihips  of  the 
line.  Miferable  complaifance  !  to  prefent  fetters  for  themfeives,  to 
the  tyrant  who  only  looks  lorw'ard  to  a  fit  opportunity  of  impoiing 
them. 

Xlihough  we  have  learned,  both  from  books  and  cenverfation 
that  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  termination  of  the  late  difpute  betweeq 
the  Dutch  and  the  Emperor  have  been  very  generally  underilood, 
wc  conceive  it  poffible  that  fome  of  our  readers  may  have  been 
mifled  in  their  conclufions  on  tliat  lubjed.  We  (hall,  therefore, 
give  a  brief  (late  of  the  matter,  from  which  it  will. appear,  that  th# 
Einperor  did  not  make  any  claims  on  the  Dutch  in  oppofition  to  tiea- 
tics  j  and  that  the  latter  have  not  made  any  concelfions  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  degrading  in  the  eye  of  julHce,  however  they  may  appear  hu- 
niiliating  in  that  of  political  ambition. 
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The  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  had  not  only  extended 
their  territories  beyond  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meufe,  the  natural 
boundaries  that  feparate  the  provinces  from  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
but  had.  alfo  obtained  the  Angular  prerogative  of  placing  garrifons 
in  many  of  their  frontier  cities  within  the  bounds  of  the  A u (Irian  Ne¬ 
therlands.  Holland,  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  France, 
had  very  early  difeovered  the  importance  of  keeping  the  catholic 
provinces, between  that  kingdom  and  the  Republic,  for  aproteftion  to 
her  own  (late  againft  France  ;  and,  with  this  view,  readily  fuccoured 
thofe  provinces  when  they  were  invaded  by  Lewis  XIV.  The  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  Republic  were  increafed,  when  the  pretenfions  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  in  confequence  of  the  will  of  Charles  II.  of 
Spain,  to  the  fucceffion  of  that  kingdom,  threatened  to  join  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  France  to  that  of  the  States.;  and,  acordingly,  (he  gave  a  more 
£rm  fiipport  than  they  had  done  before  to  that  grand  alliance  which 
v/as  formed  for  oppoling  the  dominaticn  of  the  family  of  Bourbon. 
The  Republic  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  order  to  render  the  Aurtrian 
Neitherlands  a  ilrongei  bulwark  to  herow'ii  provinces  againll  French 
encroachment,  (lipulatcd,  that  certain  chics,  on  their  fouthern  fron¬ 
tier  towards  France,  (hould  be  affigr.ed  as  Barrier  Chics,  and  that 
thefc  (hould  be  garrifoned  c;//y  by  the  troops  of  the  States  General. 
It  appeared  extremely  humiliating  to  the  Catholic  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  that  Tome  of  their  principal  cities  were  to  be  garrifoned 
by  the  troops  of  a  foreign  power,  and  of  a  pow;er  too  which  had 
exhibited,  by  the  (hutting  up  of  the  Scheldt,  and  other  articles  of 
the  peace  of  Munller,  fo  great,  and,  as  it  w  ere,  malignant  a  jea- 
loufy  of  their  profperity.  But  their  oppofition  to  the  Barrier-treaty 
was  vain  againll:  the  united  power  of  Holland  and  England.  Tour- 
nay,  Menin,  Vpres,  with  other  cities  fituated  on  the  (outhern  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Auilrian  Provinces,  and  forming  one  continued  chain  of 
fortreiTes,  were  afligned  as  Barrier  Cities  againft  France,  were  garri- 
femed  with  Dutch  forces  4  and  the  expence  of  maintaining  them 
was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  catholic  provinces. 

The  prefent  foveieign  of  ihefe  provinces  took  ether  meafures  for 
freeing  them  from  the  degradations  in  which  they  were  held,  and  the 
chndant  pence  uiider  which  they  laboured  in  confequence  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  In  the  w  ar  carried  on  again fl:  the  N^tberhnds  bv 
Lewis  XV.  the  Barrier  Cities,  poorly  defended  by  the  Dutch,  were 
reduced  by  the  luperior  arms  of  France,  and  for  the  moil  part  dil- 
mantlcd,  belore  they  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  re- 
florcd  to  th^ir  fovereigns.  The  Republic,  not  having  fulfilled  the 
cuticle  by  w'hich  the  had  engaged  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  the 
Barrier  Cities,  the  Emperor  affirmed,  with  jullicc,  that  he  was  no 
longer  bound  to  maintain  the  garrifons  of  Holund,  in  places  which 
in  war  wxre  abfolutely  untenable  ;  and  thele  garrifons,  in  confe- 
<juence  of  the  remonllrances  and  military  preparations  of  the  Em- 
^ror,  evacuated  the  Barrier  Cities.  The  encroachments  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  Auflrian  territories,  beyond  the  bounds  marked  out 
by  treaties,  had  been,  by  the  late  pacification,  reftrained  ;  And 
the  forts'whicK  they  had  built  on  ufurped  ground  thrown  down. 
Tiic  City  of  Maeilrich:  was  retained  by  the  Hollanders  againft  an 
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eYprefs  article  Of  the  treaty  of  Aix  la-Chapelle.  To  this  important 
city  the  Emperor  aflerted  his  title,  and  to  an  adjoining  and  depen¬ 
dant  domain  ;  but  offered,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  up  this  claim, 
on  condition  that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  lliould  he  opened  to 
hisfubjedlt.  ”  The  Dutch,  anxioufly  concerned  fortherr  commerce, 
have  propofed  and  obtained,  through  the  mediation  of  France, 
averfc  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  as  well  as  thcmlelvcs,  a  com¬ 
mutation  of  this  for  other  facrihces  to  his  Imperial  Majelly.  iVKr- 
eftricht  has  been  redeemed  by  the  United  Province;?,  f^r  an  inv- 
menfe  ranfom.  Several  forts  and  dillrids,  built  and  ufurped  by 
them,  have  been  ceded  to  the  Catholic  Provinces  :  And  the  Dutch 
have  been  finally  compelled  to  do  juftice.  Put  whether  and  how 
long  the  bounds  of  juftice  will  reltrain  the  approaches  of  their  power¬ 
ful  neighbours,  is  a  queftion  of  great  uncertainty  and  anxious  con¬ 
cern. 

s 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  ^ 

s 

In  the  year  1785,  the  Englifh  miniftry,  with  good  intentions  and 
indefatigable  induftry,  were  exceedingly  bufy  to  no  purpofe.  The 
great  objecl  of  their  aefive  zeal  was,  to  fettle  a  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  Ireland.  The  tafk  they  undertook  was  extremely  ardu¬ 
ous  ;  nor  did  they  poftefs  thofe  fuperior  talents  which  are  alone  fitted 
to  invent  new  expedients  for  new  exigencies,  and  cither  to  divert, 
to  footh,  or  to  overawe  popular  difeontents  and  tumults. 

The  low  ebb  that  followed  the  fwelliiig  tide  of  profperity,  the 
abjedl  humiliation  that  fucceeded  to  the  pride  and  infolcnce  with 
which  we  treated  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  a  moft  fortunate  war, 
our  Am.erican  Colonies,  was  a  fit  fcalon  for  the  Irifh  nation  to  make 
demands  on  her  fifter* kingdom.  England  was  not  yet  fo  funk  in 
power,  as  not  to  have  been  aWe  to  withrtand  the  encroachments  of 
Ireland,  but  able  and  virtuous  minifters  were  wanting  to  call  it  forth, 
and  to  give'  it  a  w  ife  direction.  Miniftry  fought  only  their  own  (la¬ 
bility  :  The  parliament  was  torn  by  fa<ftion,  and  the  people  were 
blind,  liftlefs  and  languid.  In  thefe  circumllances  the  I rifti  demanded 
a  free  trade  with  the  Englilh  Colonies,  and  Lord  North,  in  1779,' 
granted  it.  Some  years  a/ter,  under  the  nominal  adminiftration  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Fox,  the  real  minifter,  granted  them 
legiflative  unqualified  independence.  Neither  of  thefe  minifters,  at 
the  propty  crifis,  made  any  provifions  or  llipulations  for  the  external 
regulation  of  Irifh  commerce.  T  his  was  a  talk  which  of  courfe  de¬ 
volved  on  the  Ihoulders  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

This  minifter,  with  his  co  adutors  in  office,  propofed  what  they 
judged  to  be  fair  terms,  and  endeavoured  to  cajole  both  nations  into 
a  compliance  by  good  words,  and  by  the  greatcll  civility,  and  even 
adulation,  to  the  high  fpirited,  and  rather  tuibulent  Irifh.  As  Ire¬ 
land  was  free  from  the  immenfe  load  of  the  national  debt  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  confcquently  from  enormous  raxes  ;  as  (he  enjoyed  many 
local  advantages,  and  was  admitted  at  the  fame  time  to  a  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  colonial  trade  of  England,  and  alio  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  Uks  Britilh  navy,  it  wa?  thought  rcafonable  that  equalizing  duthe 
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fhould  take  place  on  her  commerce  with  Great  BrltaiHj  that  Certaju 
taxes  {hould  be  impofed  on  her  imports  thither,  and  that  equai  taxes 
fhould  alfo  be  impofed  on  the  introduction  of  Englifh  manufactures 
into  Ireland.  It  was  alfo  propoled,  that  the  furplu^  revenue  of  Ire. 
land,  after  it  fhould  have  exceeded  a  certain  amount,  fhould  be  ap. 
propriated  to  England,  and  be  collefted  by  authority  of  the  Britifh 
government.  This  was  the  fubilance  of  what  has  been  called  the 
'  Jrifhpropofitions. 

That  ihefe  might  not  alarm  ordifguft  the  Irifli  nation,  as  coming 
from  England,  they  were  firft  made  in  the  Irifh  parliament,  and  ia 
this  ftagethey  apeared  not  unpalatable  to  that  national  aflembly. 

They  were,  after  this,  Tent  over  for  the  examination  of  the  Britiih 
parliament ;  who  made  fuch  fundamental  alterations  in  them  as  greatly 
changed  their  afpeCl,  and  as  iiduced,  not  indeed  a  majority  in  the 
Jrifh  parliament,  but  a  great  majority  of  independent  members,  and 
fuch  as  fpoke  the  fen  time  nts  of  Ireland,  to  rtjecl  them,  not  without, 
expreffions  of  difdain,  abhorrence,  and  execration.  Mean  while, 
the  Britifh  cabinet  found  themfelves  involved  in  thofe  embarrafsments 
And  inconfiflencies  which  ufually  accompany  or  flow  from  a  courle  of 
conduCl,  guided  rather  by  artihee,  than  an  undifguifed  appeal  either 
to  force  or  to  jullice.  They  magnified  the  concefTions  of  Great 
Britain  to  Ire’and  at  Dublin,  and  extenuated  them  in  London.  Bur, 
in  ftrivinf  to  pleafeboth  parties,  they  plealed  neither.  National  and 
commcrci>v5'^aloufy  rendered  all  their  efforts  abortive.  Thefe  efforts, 
however,  they  did  not  finally  abandon.  They  perfevered,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  Hill  persevere  in  their  attempts  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
Irilh  to  accept  the  commercial,  and  under  that  title,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  the  political  arrangement  propofed.  Converfation,  the  preis, 
fiattering  attentions  from  the  viceroy,  and  the  fovercign  he  repre. 
fented,  and  honours  and  preferments;  all  thefe  engines  were  employed 
to  bring  about  a  difpofuion  in  the  Irifli  nation  to  comply  with  the 
terms  held  out  to  them  by  England. 

The  matters  in  difpiite,  between  the  two  Britifh  ifles,  gave  birth  to 
fpeculations  more  general  and  refined  than  ufually  enter  into  treaties 
of  commerce.  On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  was,  or  might 
have  been  urged,  that  however  natural  advantages,  from  barbariim, 
from  infelicity  of  government,  or  ocher  caufes,  may  be  overlooked 
or  neglected  for  a  time,  they  command  attention  and  invite  im¬ 
provement  at  laft.  Sea  coafts,  navigable  rivers,  and  commodious 
ports,  attract  commerce  and  encourage  population.  'Severity  of 
climate  and  a  frozen  ocean  may  chill  the  efforts  of  induitry  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  fpontaneous  luxury  of  nature  may  fink  the  ener¬ 
vated  inhabitants  of  indolent  climates  into  their  natural  infignifi- 
cancy  and  dependence,  on  the  other.  And  even  in  temperate 
climates  and  fruitful  foils,  watered  by  rivers  and  arms  of  the  fea, 
defpotifm  of  government  may  counteract  the  benignity  of  nature^ 
and,  by  flaying  the  band  of  labour,  check  the  advancement  of  na¬ 
tions  in  ail  that  gives  comfort,  dignity  and  grace  to  human  Jiie. 
Ireland,  fuuated  in  a  temperate  climate,  in  an  advanced  fituation  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  abounding  in  fafe  and  fpacious  harbours,  with 
a  foil  th&c  requires,  buteafiiy  yields  to  the  efforts  cf  iudullry,  and 
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Aat  Induftjy  invited  and  foftered  by  freedom  of  government  an<l 
vincinity  to  England  \  Ireland,  with  thefe  advantages,  will  doubt- 
lefs  have  her  day,  and  appear  among  the  forcmoll  of  commercial 
nations. 

7'he  great  continent  of  America  is  either  unexplored,  or,  as  far 
as  we  know,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  favages :  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa  are  abfolutcly  unknown  :  the  vail  plains  of  Tartary,  the  un- 
dchned  regions  of  the  ancient  Scyrhia,  are  inhabited  by  familicii 
fcarcely  cemented  under  the  fame  chiefs  or  khans,  of  wandering  and 
unfcttled  barbarians ;  and  even  in  Europe  ittelf,  the  higher  coun¬ 
tries,  remote  from  the  ocean,  are  dillinguiihed  by  the  rudenefs  and 
the  poverty  of  their  natives.  The  lea,  wherever  it  approaches^ 
fooner  or  later,  by  promoting  an  intercourfe  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  melts  down  the  rigour  of  favage  features  into  looks  of 
complacent  humanity,  and  converts  rude  barbarians  into  artilh, 
merchants,  philofophers,  and  accompliihed  men.  The  eallern 
Ihores  of  America,  the  wiJe  and  vgirious  courfe  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fea,  the  German  oceen,  the  Baltic,  the  Indian  ocean,  the  Per- 
fian  and  Arabian  gulphs ;  all  thefe  bear  witnefs  to  this  truth.  I'he 
peninfula  of  indoftan  is  celebrated  for  its  riches,  commerce,  and 
manufadiires,  in  the  carlicfl  monuments  ot  antiquity  ;  fo,  alfo,  is 
the  peninfula  of^Arabia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  :  Phcenicia 
reigned  for  a  time  the  queen  of  aits  and  commerce  :  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  Carthage,  derived  their  confequence,  with  their  opulence,  from 
their  maritime  fituation  :  Athens  was  as  much  indebted,  for  its 
pre-eminence  among  the  Grecian  Hates,  to  the  fuperiority  of  its 
navy,  as  to  the  falubrity  of  its  air :  but  the  ijland  of  Crett  was  the 
moll  early  cultivated,  and  the  firft  maritime  power  of  Greece.  In¬ 
numerable  other  inilanccs  are  to  be  found  of  the  prerogatives  of 
maritime,  and,  above  all,  of  infular  fituations,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  in  modern  hiftory.  We  trace  them  in  the  amazing  refources  df 
the  republican  illand  of  Rhodes,  which  was  enabled,  by  its  fleet, 
to  maintain  its  independence  on  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Vefpafian  , 
in  the  hiltory  of  Malta  and  Corfu  ;  in  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa ;  in  the  illand  and  city  of  Ormui, 
with  its  dependencies  near  the  entrance  into  the  Perfian  gulph  ;  in 
the  Hanfeatic  Towns ;  in  Lilbon  ;  in  Plolland  ;  in  Sweden  ;  in  Den¬ 
mark  ;  and  in  England.  Even  the  gulph  of  Finland,  in  the  6ath 
degree  of  northern  latitude,  has  exhibited,  in  the  prefent  century, 
a  llriking  proof  of  the  advantage  of  maritime  fituation,  in  the  flou- 
.rilhing  city-of  St.  Pcterlburgh,  the  capital  of  the  Ruffian  empire. 

And,  if  the  advantages  of  local  fituation  have  attracled  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  induftry,  in  former  times,  much  more  may  we  expcdl  that 
they  will  attratt'them  in  the  prefent,  when  the  views  of  extended 
intercourfe  and  knowledge  embrace  every  corner  of  the  habitable 
globe.  Whoever  refleds,  in  this  manner,  on  the  advantages  of 
fituation,  will  readily  anticipate,  efpecial.'y  in  the  preient  conjunc¬ 
ture  of  Britilh  affairs,  the  future  glories  of  Ireland.  The  cheap- 
nefs,  too,  of  the  necefiUries  of  life,  in  this  country,  the  moderate 
price  of  labour,  and  exemption  from  heavy  taxe^,  arc  circumilaaccs 
which  juftify  lUil  further  this  expectation. 


\ 


Ecfldes, 


8c  National  Affalf't- 


Befides  thefe  confiderations,  there  are  two  principles  in  Irtitnsm 
nature ;  the  one  molt  apparent  in  governments  and  national  alTem- 
blies  ;  the  other,  in  private  individuals  ;  which  will  operate, towards 
the  cftablifhment  of  manufadures  and  commerce  in  a  young  coun¬ 
try,  fo  highly  favoured  by  nature  and  felicity  of  political  fituadon, 
as  Ireland.  Thefe  principles  arc,  a  tendency  to  perfecution  in  etta- 
blidicd  power,  and  a  natural  inquietude  of  temper.  Civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  perlecutipn,  more  than  any  other  caufes,  diffeminate  the  arts 
and  lciences  over  the  world  Not  to  carty  our  refearches,  on  this 
fubjeci,  either  into  antiquity,  or  over  a  wide  range  of  the  prefent 
times,  we  (hall  only  oblerve,  that  religious  and  civil  perfecution 
have  wrought  great  good  and  evil,  and  been,  as  it  were,  both  the 
bane  and  antidote  ot  this  our  native  country.  Before  the  perfecu- 
tions  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the* Low  Countries,  which  drove  the 
Flemings  to  feek  foy  an  afylum  in  England,  under  the  great  Eiiza- 
•  beth,  the  Englilh  dation  were  only  Ihepherds,  as  it  were,  to  the 
woollen  manufadurcis  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  But  thofe  refugees 
introduced,  to  an  extent  unheard  of  before,  the  woollen  manufac¬ 
ture  into  England,  the  moll  lure  and  (laple  of  all  her  manufactures. 
The  revocation  of  the  edid  of  Nantz  contributed,  in  like  manner, 
to  ellablilh  and  increafe,  in  Great  Britain,  the  manufadures  of  cam- 
brics  and  filks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  civil  and  religious  per- 
fecutions  of  the  Englilh  court,  peopled  the  coalls  of  North  America 
with  an  hardy  and  indullrious  race  of  hufbandmen,  filhers,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  merchants,  whole  deicendants.  Hill  refilling  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tyranny,  have  lb  much  humbled  the  parent  Hate  in  the 
I'cale  of  nations. 

The  natural  inconftancy  of  man,  too,  as  well  as  Uie  perfecuting 
fpirit  ^herent  in  moll  governments,  will  naturally  dired  many  ad¬ 
venturers  to  a  country,  where,  with  indullry,  ingenuity,  and  very 
moderate  capitals,  they  may  have  fo  many  opportunities  of  better¬ 
ing  their  condition  of  life. — Perfecution,  it  may  be  added,  does  not 
always  make  its  appearance  armed  with  torture,  fire,  and  fword  ; 
but  in  the  more  plaulible  guife  of  taxes  impoled  on  account  of  pub¬ 
lic  exigency  — Such  were  the  arguments  that  were  urged  by  thole 
who  dreaded,  oraffeded  to  dread,  that  the  Irilh  propofitions  would, 
if  pailed  into  a  law,  in  the  end,  efled  the  ruin  of  England. 

[  To  be  continued,  J 


Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requefled  to 
he/ent  to  Mr,  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-llreet,*  London,  ^‘htre^^uh- 
jeribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  rejpeci fully  d fired  to  ginje  in 
their  Names. 
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Philocriticus  *1177/  perces*ve  that  five  nvere  furnijhed  nvtth  an 
article  Jor  the  performance  mvhich  he  notices^  before  his  came  to  hand ;  and 
he  fwill  be  the  lefs  difpieafed  at  this^  as  cur  fentiments  Jeem  nearly  to 
incidi.  We  Jkail  be  glad  occajionally  to  hearjrom  this  correjpondent. 


